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When the bell rings in high schools around the 
country this morning, will our schools be equipped 
to deliver excellence? Recent trends are not 
encouraging. 

Between 1990 and 2000, the high school completion 
rate in the United States fell 3.3 percent. We now 
rank 17th among developed nations in the percentage 
of youth graduating from high school. 

Among the states, there is a yawning disparity on 
high school completion rates, ranging from a high of 
88 percent to a low of 48 percent. 

Most troubling of all, the grades at which students 
are dropping out have shifted — from 11 and 12 a 
generation ago, to grades 9 and 10 today. Dropouts 
are younger, less educated and less prepared for work, 
life and democracy than ever before. 

That’s the bad news. Here’s the good news: Just as 
the No Child Left Behind Act is bringing tougher 
standards and accountability to grades K-8, there’s a 
growing realization that we need to do the same for 
our secondary schools. 

President Bush has made high school reform a 
centerpiece of his domestic agenda. In the states, 


Gov. Mark Warner of Virginia, chair of the National 
Governors Association, is leading a drive to redesign 
the American high school. The drive will be the 
subject of a high school reform “summit” this month. 

“It is time for a new approach to high school,” 
Governor Warner says, “one that both challenges our 
students more and gives them new opportunities to 
engage in meaningful, lifelong learning.” 

ETS is committed to high school reform. We believe 
high schools need rigorous curricula, taught by highly 
qualified teachers overseen by school leaders able to 
attract and retain highly qualified faculty. 

In the coming weeks, we will publish research that 
examines high school completion rates. Our research 
will serve as a warning on the status quo, a benchmark 
for progress, and a platform for a vigorous national 
debate on high school reform. 

When the bell rings in high schools this morning, we 
must be prepared to deliver excellence. 

At ETS, we’re listening to educators, parents and 
policymakers. We’re learning from sound research. 
And we’re leading the effort to achieve both informed 
public policy and informed educational practice. 


Listening. Learning. Leading. 



Continue the conversation. Log On. Let’s Talk, www.ets.org/letstalkl.html 
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I t is on everyone’s lips: the next big thing in 
education reform is a serious focus on high 
school. That’s what President Bush wants to 
do, what the Gates Foundation wants to do, and 
what a vast array of experts and education groups 
want to do. 

And it’s about time. U.S. high school education 
remains sorely afflicted, both by sky-high dropout 
rates and by weak academic achievement among 
those who do finish. 

Yet no consensus has emerged as to what 
changes are needed. As I deconstruct a cornucopia 
of reform proposals, they group themselves into six 
broad solution strategies, each buttressed by a 
distinctive view of the core problem. 

Problem 1: Schools aren’t accomplishing all 
they could because they haven’t been accountable 
for their results. 

Solution: Extend standards-based reform to 
high schools by holding them to account for their 
students’ achievement, completion rates, and so 
forth. Many states are doing this already, and the 
president wants to give it a strong push from 
Washington. 

Problem 2: Students are not working hard 
enough or learning enough because it doesn’t 
“count.” 

Solution: Make students pass statewide 
graduation tests to earn their diplomas. This version 
of accountability bears down primarily on kids 
rather than institutions. Join “tough” with “love” via 
rewards for success in high school, such as college 
scholarships for those with solid grades. 

Problem 3: Too many kids are turning off and 
dropping out. If they don’t stick around, there’s no 
way they’ll learn. 


Solution: Deter dropping out by making high 
school more appealing: individualize it, let students 
move at their own pace, and create new options for 
those who have already fallen off the track. 

Problem 4: The circa 1950s “comprehensive 
high school” is dysfunctional and outmoded. 

Solution: Devise new institutional forms: “early 
college” high schools, small high schools, schools 
within schools, virtual high schools, and so on and 
give young people (and their parents) choices 
among them. 

Problem 5: They’re not learning because the 
courses are easy, boring, pointless, and ill-matched 
to the real world’s demands. 

Solution: Beef up the curriculum. Make 
advanced placement courses ubiquitous. Strengthen 
state academic standards. Make college prep the 
“default” track. 

Problem 6: Academic work and intellectual 
activity are no way to the adolescent heart. 

Solution: Get practical. Focus on “tech prep” 
ventures that join high schools to community 
colleges, work-study programs, voluntarism and 
community service, and other ways of tapping into 
the emotional, pecuniary, and social sides of young 
people. 

One could slice these strategies differently, but 
observe how disparate they are. Recall the parable 
of the blind men and the elephant. Today, high 
school reform resembles a cafeteria offering 
radically different schemes. 

Perhaps we are wise to pursue all of these 
strategies on grounds that we don’t yet know what 
will work best for whom. But that is also a path to 
policy confusion and tensions if Washington moves 
to clamp a single regimen on all of it. 

—Chester E. Finn Jr. 


Chester £ Finn Jr. is a senior fellow at the Hoover Institution; chairman of Hoover’s Koret Task Force on K-12 Education; and president of the 
Thomas B. Fordham Foundation. 
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Reporters Say the Darnedest Things 


W elcome, retrospectively, to last 
Wednesday’s “Live Talk” web 
chat on MSNBC.com. We join the con¬ 
versation—with Rod Nordland, Bagh¬ 
dad bureau chief of Newsweek —already 
in progress, just as Mr. Nordland, no 
doubt without meaning to, is beginning 
to offer us an extended lesson in the 
continuing journalistic relevance of 
people called “editors.” None of whom 
is on hand, alas, to restrain this ostensi¬ 
bly straight and serious war correspon¬ 
dent from stripping off that thin dis¬ 
guise and figuratively flashing himself 
in front of the entire Internet universe. 

Take this Nordland exchange with a 
chat participant from Rhode Island: 

Lincoln, RI: The United States 
spent billions trying to establish 
democracy in the foreign culture of 
South Vietnam. What makes us so 
optimistic that we can do it in the 
Middle East where none exist now 
except Israel? 

Nordland: Who’s optimistic? 

For another instance: 

Hellowell, ME: Why does 
Bush care so much about what hap¬ 
pens in Iraq when there are so many 


poor, sick, poverty-stricken people in 
the U.S.? 

Nordland: Who said he cares? 

Of course, it’s the American people 
who are ultimately to blame: 

Carthage, NY: We have mis¬ 
judged and fumbled almost every 
major decision point in the last 2 
years of Iraq. Why aren’t people like 
Rumsfeld, Wolfowitz and Bremmer 
(the major contributors to these 
screwed up decisions) being held 
accountable for their repeated just 
plain wrong decisions?.... 

Nordland: Hey, we reelected 
their boss, that’s why. 

Wait, though—before some right- 
wing kook gets it in his head to start an 
anti-Newsweek letter-writing campaign 
or something, let the word go forth that 
Rod Nordland ain’t no terrorist sympa¬ 
thizer, nosirree. 

Klickitat, WA: Rod, do you 
have an update on the condition and 
status of the young Saudi terrorist 
named Ahmed Abdullah al-Shayea 
who survived the suicide attack that 


he was duped into making? I 
watched the video of his interroga¬ 
tion online and I am hoping that 
when the Iraqis were done that they 
took him back to a safe hospital envi¬ 
ronment where he will have a chance 
to heal up properly.... 

Nordland: I don’t know about 
you, but I find it a little hard to have 
much sympathy for a suicide bomber 
no matter how misguided he was and 
terrible his suffering.... To answer 
your specific question: Apparently 
he’s still alive, in a burn unit, I 
believe in American custody now— 
the thing he feared most. One has to 
think he’s getting something of what 
he deserves. 

Besides which, we’re pretty sure that 
Mr. Nordland doesn’t care what the rest 
of us think of him, anyhow. 

Hopatcong, NJ: Do you ... mean 
“f-—ing murderers” when you say 
“insurgents” and “fighters” in your 
stupidity? I’ve grown sick and tired 
of you “politically incorrect” 
reporters. Why don’t you have the 
gumption to call a spade a spade? 

Nordland: OK, you’re an idiot. 
How’s that? + 


Law Professors 
Say ’Em, Too 

A lso last week, yet another federal 
judge—Janet C. Hall of the U.S. 
District Court for Connecticut—ruled 
unconstitutional a congressional enact¬ 
ment effectively requiring American 
colleges and universities to allow on- 
campus job fair visits by Pentagon 
recruitment officers. The Scrapbook 
has previously found occasion to 
explain why it finds the legal reasoning 
thus adopted by Judge Hall—in Burt v. 
Rumsfeld , the latest in a metastasizing 


line of cases concerning the so-called 
Solomon Amendment—so totally ... 
well, bonkers. And The Scrapbook 
now finds occasion to thank Yale’s 
William K. Townsend professor of law, 
Ian Ayres, for so elegantly—if inadver¬ 
tently—proving our point. Specifically, 
we congratulate Prof. Ayres for the cele¬ 
bratory posting about Judge Hall’s Burt 
decision that he contributed last week 
to “Balkinization,” the much-read blog 
founded by his Yale Law faculty col¬ 
league Jack Balkin. With friends like 
this, the anti-Solomon Amendment 
campaign hardly needs The Scrap¬ 
book, we figure. 


Yale Law School, Ayres reminds us, 
has long maintained a faculty-endorsed 
nondiscrimination policy that with¬ 
holds school-sponsored recruiting ser¬ 
vices from noncomplying employers. 
Because “the military was unable to 
certify that they do not discriminate 
against openly gay soldiers,” the Penta¬ 
gon was thus banned from Yale Law’s 
on-campus job programs until 2002. 
Which was when the Solomon Amend¬ 
ment took effect and forced Yale to sus¬ 
pend this ban or forfeit its federal aid. 

In other words, the Solomon 
Amendment, which requires that Yale 
let its students hear from people whose 
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ideas Ian Ayres & Co. consider obnox¬ 
ious, is thereby violating these law pro¬ 
fessors’ First Amendment right not to 
be contradicted. Or so says Ian Ayres: 
“The Solomon Amendment is a coer¬ 
cive intrusion into a core pedagogical 
expression of the faculty,” he claims. “If 
the government can force us to provide 
access to discriminatory speech, then it 
might force us to provide access for oth¬ 
er views as well (anti-evolution text¬ 
books come to mind).” 

Eeek. As we say, that such a senti¬ 
ment should clothe itself in the First 
Amendment seems totally bonkers. 

Meantime, though, even we must 
admit being intrigued by one of the 


“new ideas” Prof. Ayres suggests for 
post -Burt lifestyle-rights activism. Yale 
Law School “might want to consider 
applying the nondiscrimination policy 
to judges,” he writes. “It turns out” that 
relatively few Yale Law graduates actu¬ 
ally wind up working for the Defense 
Department. But a great many of them 
do obtain positions as judicial law 
clerks. And the judges who hire these 
students aren’t necessarily complying 
with Yale’s sexual-orientation policies 
in the process. So maybe he and his col¬ 
leagues should “refuse to ... send rec¬ 
ommendations to employers [like these 
judges] who refuse to take the pledge,” 
Ayres proposes. 


And to that we say: Yes, yes, yes, by all 
means! Yale Law School professors 
should decline to write letters of recom¬ 
mendation to federal judges on behalf 
of their students. Judges should instead 
fill these career-making positions with 
graduates of every top law school except 
Yale. And would-be law students should 
thus be forewarned: Don’t go to Yale; 
the whack-job professors there will 
deliberately undermine your ambitions. 

Yup, excellent idea. We bet the board 
of trustees and alumni will love it. ♦ 


Ship of Fools 

Ct^nphe feeling we had in France,” 
Cmdr. Anne Cullerre told the 
Associated Press on Jan. 29, “was that, 
as usual, the Americans were rushing in 
force to Indonesia and boasting about 
it.” Cullerre, spokeswoman for the 
tastefully understated French naval 
flotilla now doing tsunami-related relief 
duty off the coast of Sumatra, was 
appropriately disdainful of this Yankee 
vulgarity: “For some people, it seemed 
outrageous,” she noted. “People were 
saying, ‘They are doing it again. They 
are showing off.’ ” 

Not so the French, bien sur , as AP’s 
Michael Casey, writing from aboard the 
heli-carrier Jeanne d’Arc, makes clear: 

French sailors aboard the Jeanne 
d’Arc pick from wine, beer and other 
alcoholic drinks, and their ready¬ 
made meals come with pate. On 
deck, they sunbathe in the muggy 
heat in shorts and sandals. However, 
what really sets the French apart is 
the paunchy, bearded civilian riding 
a sloop to the shore. He is artist 
Michel Bellion, appointed to paint 
the French military in action in his 
trademark bold strokes and bright 
colors. “I’m here to show the drama,” 
said Bellion, pulling out a sketch 
book as he accompanied a team of 
doctors vaccinating children. ♦ 
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The Golden Bowl 


I f sports are a civic religion, then 
Super Bowl Sunday is Christmas 
and Hanukkah wrapped into 
one. For a single night, we all get 
to play Joe Superfan and lose our¬ 
selves in bacchanalian excess. As 
Dennis Miller once quipped, “More 
toilets are flushed during Super Bowl 
halftime than at any other time of the 
year.” 

So if the Super Bowl is the mecca 
of sporting events, then football must 
be our national pastime, right? Well, 
no. Baseball still wears that crown. 
But why, exactly? Oh, sure, Ameri¬ 
cans catch baseball fever every 
October, especially if a great sto¬ 
ry like the 2004 Boston Red 
Sox comes along. But 
baseball earned its sta¬ 
tus as America’s game 
in a bygone age: 
before the invention 
of TV, when Ronald 
Reagan was still 
in grammar 
school. Football 
seems a more apt 
choice for the era of Pat 
Tillman, the late Ari¬ 
zona Cardinal turned 
heroic Army Ranger. 

The baseball/foot¬ 
ball dichotomy is simple. Baseball is 
the hobbyhorse of poets, authors, and 
highbrow social critics. It’s peaceable 
and boring. It’s a summer breeze at 
Wrigley. It’s George Will pontificating 
on the infield fly rule. It exalts skill 
and grace. 

Football, by contrast, is the lunch- 
pail pastime of blue-collar, beer-toting 
suburbanites. It’s intense and chaotic. 
It’s 0-degree weather at Lambeau. It’s 
John Madden talkin’ turkey on 
Thanksgiving. It celebrates brute 
strength and physical toughness. 

But that’s why we love it. Ameri¬ 
cans revere athletes who do things 


most of us could never dream of doing. 
Lord knows I couldn’t play football. 
The closest I ever came was starring 
as a wide receiver in pickup games 
with my buddies. Now, I played two 
very rough, helmet-necessary sports 
in high school, hockey and lacrosse. 
But neither prepared me for the time 
my friend Kevin—the Chuck Cecil of 
our pickup games—nailed me with a 
perfect shoulder-to-chin tackle as I 
went up for catch. “People do this for 



a living}'” I dizzily thought. 

Some people object that football is 
too violent. Sure, it’s violent. But ever 
since Roman gladiators made like 
Russell Crowe on each other, sports 
have always radiated untamed energy. 
The NFL stadium is the modern 
gladiatorial arena. The players are our 
combatants, sacrificing their bodies in 
pursuit of glory. NFL violence, more¬ 
over, occurs on the field. European 
and Latin American soccer matches 
often feature hooligan-led mayhem in 
the stands. Which is preferable? 

That’s not to say NFL fans are 
wimps. In fact, they tend to be a rowdy 


bunch. What other fans go to such 
creative lengths to support their 
teams? Who else paint their chests 
and bounce around shirtless in ice- 
cold temperatures? What other sport 
has Cheeseheads? 

And the NFL rewards those fans. 
It is by far the most competently run 
pro sports league. Thanks to a salary 
cap and revenue-sharing scheme, the 
NFL ensures an unrivaled degree of 
parity among teams. There are few 
perennial doormats. It’s not unusual 
for a franchise to go from chumps to 
champs, like the St. Louis Rams, or 
from champs to chumps, like the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. 

Football also boasts the maximal 
field-general position, quarterback. A 
QB is the comandante supremo of a 
team—which makes QBs the ultimate 
alpha males. And that’s why, right 
now, the guy atop my gee-I- 
wish-I-were-him list is South- 
f _ ern Cal QB Matt Leinart. 
L' Why Leinart? Only 

because he bagged a 
Heisman Trophy, 
national title, and 
Orange Bowl 
MVP award 
within a 
span of four 

y weeks. As 
my colleague 
Mike Goldfarb 
recently put it, 
“Can you imagine 
that guy’s dorm 
life?” Um, yeah. 
Anyway, about 
the Super Bowl. It’s not just a cultural 
and athletic fete. It’s also a bonanza 
for beer, salsa, and pizza distributors. 
I dare say that Super Bowl Sunday 
bests even New Year’s Eve in alcohol- 
consumption per capita. Certainly as 
dip-and-Tostitos eating goes, the 
Super Bowl is king. 

Because I’m writing before kickoff, 
I don’t know if the Patriots or Eagles 
won Super Bowl XXXIX. But either 
way, Americans of all stripes got to 
party like rock stars. And really, what 
more can you ask of a single game? 

Duncan Currie 
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They’re out there. They look like you and me, but they're different. They've 
experienced firsthand the disparities, but also the possibilities for children 
growing up in low-income communities. They joined Teach For America and 
are now part of the growing force of leaders who are working to ensure 
that one day, all children in this country, no matter where they live, have an 
equal chance in life. And how could they not be part of such a movement? 
Teach For America is the national corps that calls on our nation's most 
outstanding college graduates to commit two years to teach in urban 
and rural public schools and to become lifelong leaders in the effort 
to expand opportunity for children. Visit www.teachforamerica.org 
for more information. 
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Correspondence 


Europe’s Wake-Up Call 

H ats off to William Kristol and 
Joseph Bottum for their in-depth 
reviews of President Bush’s second inau¬ 
gural (“On Tyranny” and “Just the Right 
Amount of God,” Jan. 31). Bush 
delivered a speech that will echo for at 
least his next term—not just in 
Washington, but also in Berlin, Paris, and 
Madrid. He made it clear to European 
leaders that the best way to ensure our 
safety is to promote a freer and more 
democratic world. 

Over here in Europe, thanks to the 
multicultural unrest in some places, that 
message is just beginning to trickle in. 

Maico R. Hoksbergen 
Coevorden, Netherlands 

Language Barrier 

I found some of David Gelernter’s 
criticisms of President Bush’s inaugur¬ 
al address to be valid (“Sometimes a 
Great Speech,” Jan. 31). But his valid 
comments were, for the most part, minor 
points. (For example: “best defended” is 
indeed a better phrase than “most 
defended.”) 

Overall, Gelernter’s “confusion” 
appears to stem more from his own lazi¬ 
ness with words than from a lack of 
clarity on the part of the president. I took 
issue with many of Gelernter’s criticisms, 
but will confine my brief response to the 
three that bugged me most. 

First, Gelernter’s criticism of “no one 
deserves to be a slave” seems to be 
premised upon a misapprehension of 


what the word “slave” means. Slavery 
connotes much more than forced labor. It 
connotes the complete ownership of one 
by another without any accountability to 
the rule of law. Slavery is dehumanizing. 
Saddam Hussein may deserve execution, 
but does Gelernter really believe that 
Saddam deserves to be stripped of his 
humanity—of all right to the protection 
of law—and be sold as chattel? 

Second, “the pretensions of tyrants” is 
a superior construction to Gelernter’s 
proposed “barbarity of tyrants.” Not all 
tyrants are barbaric. A tyrant is merely a 
ruler who has seized power without 
moral right. By definition, all tyrants are 
pretentious, because their authority is 
false and unsupportable (i.e., based upon 
pretense). 

Third, the phrase “My most solemn 
duty is to protect this nation” means 
exactly what it says. The president’s duty 
in this regard is much more than “impor¬ 
tant” or “hard.” “Solemn” conveys the 
somberness and gravity of sending troops 
into battle, as well as the sacredness of the 
president’s sworn responsibilities in this 
regard. Neither of Gelernter’s proposed 
replacements—“most important” or 
“hardest”—conveys that at all. Each 
would be a very weak substitute. 

Dan Murdock 
Charleston, WV 

Condi Rice in 2008? 

uncan Currie’s “And They’re Off!” 
(Jan. 31) omits Condoleezza Rice 
from the ranks of possible Republican 
presidential candidates for 2008. 


Yet Rice may be the only GOP candi¬ 
date who can beat Hillary Clinton. New 
York’s junior senator has been trying to 
reposition herself near the political 
center after realizing the far left is 
destroying the Democratic party. If she is 
successful in remaking her image, she 
may attract enough conservative women 
to bolster her base and beat any male 
opponent. Condi is the antidote to 
Hillary. 

Paul Fournier 
Peppered, MA 

Erratum 

A recent review of Ruth Price’s new 
book on Agnes Smedley (“An 
American Abroad,” Jan. 31) mistakenly 
identified the “German-born agent of 
Soviet military intelligence” who recruit¬ 
ed Smedley as “Victor Sorge.” That 
agent’s first name was actually Richard— 
Richard Sorge—and he was born in 
Azerbaijan, not Germany. 
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A Realigning 
Election 


T he day after Iraqis went to the polls, the London 
Independent commented, “In the long term, it is 
possible that yesterday’s elections in Iraq may be 
seen as marking the start of great change across the whole 
region.” Needless to say, the editors hastened to add that it 
would be “utterly wrong, now or in the future, for Presi¬ 
dent Bush or the prime minister to claim that Iraq’s elec¬ 
tions vindicate their invasion.” But the first statement was 
by far the more striking, both because it came from an 
antiwar, anti-Bush newspaper and because it was undeni¬ 
ably true. 

Let’s set aside for the moment 
President Bush’s two recent speech¬ 
es, and all the doctrinal debates 
they have spurred, and simply focus 
on what has actually happened, in 
the real world, over the past year. 

First, there were the elections in 
Afghanistan last October. Despite 
predictions of disaster, eight million 
Afghans voted for the first time in 
their war-savaged lives. Afghan 
women, who but three years before 
were among the most oppressed 
people on earth, were able to cast 
ballots as full-fledged citizens. As 
one Afghan told a New York Times 
reporter, “In the whole history of 
Afghanistan this is the first time we 
come and choose our leader in democratic process and free 
condition. I feel very proud and I feel very happy.” The 
Times reported that the man, a Tajik, had voted for Hamid 
Karzai, a Pashtun. 

Then, in December, came the crisis and democratic tri¬ 
umph in Ukraine. Elections stolen by a corrupt Ukrainian 
government with the connivance of Russia’s ruler, 
Vladimir Putin, were reversed by a massive display of 
“people power” in the streets of Kiev and other Ukrainian 
cities. A new round of elections brought some 27 million 
Ukrainians out to vote—roughly three-quarters of those 
registered—in what will go down in history as the “Orange 


Revolution.” “This is the people’s victory,” one man told a 
Washington Post reporter. “Ukraine will finally achieve 
what it wanted when it got its independence from the Sovi¬ 
et Union. Democracy will finally reign in this country. It 
won’t happen overnight, but it’s begun.” 

Then, last month, the Palestinian people held elections 
for a new prime minister, the first in nine years. There, too, 
turnout was huge, and the new Palestinian prime minister, 
Mahmoud Abbas, received an overwhelming majority of 
the votes. As one senior Fatah leader told the Washington 
Post, “This is a historic vote for us. 
The most important thing is not 
the winner. The most important 
thing is to see the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple committed to the principle of 
democracy.” 

And this commitment has 
improved the chances for Israeli- 
Palestinian peace. Israel is begin¬ 
ning the process of withdrawing 
from West Bank towns, as well as 
from the Gaza strip, and has 
released hundreds of Palestinian 
prisoners. Prime Minister Abbas 
appears to be taking serious steps 
toward ending Palestinian attacks 
on Israel. And on February 8, Israeli 
prime minister Ariel Sharon and 
Prime Minister Abbas will hold a 
summit in Egypt, the first such summit in nearly two years. 

The elections in Palestine were critical to this progress, 
as was the death of Yasser Arafat. President Bush had all 
along insisted there could be no progress toward peace so 
long as Arafat remained in power, and that any progress 
would come as a result of new, democratic elections in Pales¬ 
tine. The president was pilloried in Europe, and by some in 
the United States, for holding to that position over the past 
two years. Now, it appears, he has been proven right. 

Finally, there were the elections in Iraq. We don’t need 
to add to the stories that Americans already know well, of 
millions of Iraqis risking their lives to cast votes, defying 
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the terrorists who threatened to kill them and in some 
cases succeeded. But it is worth contemplating whether, as 
the Independent suggests, the Iraq elections may mark “the 
start of great change across the whole region.” 

Not so long ago, indeed right up until the day of the 
elections, this kind of thinking was treated as delusional. 
The vast majority of the American foreign policy establish¬ 
ment—Democrat and Republican, left, right, and center— 
ridiculed the whole notion that “democracy” should be 
America’s goal in Iraq, not to mention across the broader 
Middle East and Muslim world. Even the community of 
professional democracy “experts” cluck-clucked at the 
Bush administration’s “childish fantasies.” Larry Dia¬ 
mond, perhaps the dean of that community, flatly declared 
several weeks before the elections in Iraq that they would 
“grease the slide to civil war.” 

Indeed, even as millions of Iraqis were casting their 
votes, we were being told, in Newsweek , in the New Repub¬ 
lic, and elsewhere, that their votes were essentially mean¬ 
ingless. The “wrong” people would be elected, because the 
Iraqis are not decent enough, “liberal” enough, to elect the 
right people. “Elections are not democracy!” we were 
reminded. True enough. Nor does one election guarantee 
“liberalism.” But, the fact is there can be neither democ¬ 
racy nor liberalism without elections. 

And then there is this simple point: How can anyone 
living in this flourishing democracy tell the people of Iraq 
that they should not vote for their own leaders, that they 
are not “ready”? President Bush is sometimes accused of 
arrogance, but the true and appalling arrogance consists of 
telling the Iraqi people that they are not capable of electing 
the right kind of people. And are we so afraid of letting the 
Shia, who make up more than 60 percent of the Iraqi popu¬ 
lation, or the Kurds, who make up about 20 percent, win 
their fair share of votes in a free election? Are we really 
willing to deny these people the right to choose their own 
representatives? 

Thankfully, President Bush never accepted the notion 
that Iraqis or other Arab or Muslim peoples are not 
“ready” for democracy. As a result millions of Iraqis (and 
Afghans) have now voted. How will this remarkable exer¬ 
cise of democracy affect the rest of the Arab and Muslim 
world? We remain confident that progress toward liberal 
democracy in Iraq will increase the chances that govern¬ 
ments in the Middle East will open up, and that the peo¬ 
ples of the Middle East will demand their rights. And the 
chances increase every time the president singles out 
nations like Egypt and Saudi Arabia, or Iran and Syria, for 
special mention, as he did in the State of the Union. Words 
do matter, especially against the backdrop of deeds in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. There will, for example, be elections in 
Lebanon this summer, where an opposition victory could 
spell the beginning of the end of Syria’s imperial role in 
that country. As for Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia, you 
don’t have to take our word for it. Jordan’s King Abdullah 


put it best: “People are waking up. [Arab] leaders under¬ 
stand that they have to push reform forward, and I don’t 
think there is any looking back.” 

Here in the United States, the partisan reaction to the 
recent successes has been truly stunning. Never have so 
many been so miserable in the face of such good news. The 
Middle East experts who predicted disaster have not been 
able to bring themselves to acknowledge that it wasn’t a 
disaster after all. Instead, they have simply shifted to pre¬ 
dicting disaster in the future, or to falsely claiming that 
Iraqi Shia, who follow Ayatollah Sistani’s lead, are tools of 
Iran. The democracy experts have been particularly egre¬ 
gious as well. Has their hatred of Bush made it impossible 
for them actually to applaud democratic elections when 
they occur? 

We also have to admit being disappointed at the reac¬ 
tion of Democrats. We have no naive expectation of bipar¬ 
tisanship. We recall perfectly well how many Republicans 
refused to give Bill Clinton credit when he deserved it, in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. Nor is there anything surprising in 
Ted Kennedy’s monotonous counsel of doom: In 
Kennedy’s world, as in John Kerry’s, the dream will never 
die, and the Vietnam war will never end. But where are the 
other Democrats, even a handful of them, to stand up and 
applaud the gains of democracy around the world? 

There was a time when the spread of freedom was a for¬ 
eign policy ideal Democrats cherished. In 1984, when El 
Salvador held its own round of miraculous elections in the 
midst of a bloody civil war, many prominent Democrats 
threw their support behind Ronald Reagan’s policies in 
that country—not because they liked Reagan but because 
they cared about spreading democracy, and fighting com¬ 
munism, in Central America. And in 1999, while many 
Republicans attacked Clinton’s intervention in Kosovo, 
some stood by the president and even criticized their col¬ 
leagues. This magazine supported Clinton throughout the 
Kosovo conflict, not because we were exceptionally fond of 
Clinton, and not because we had complete confidence that 
he was prosecuting the war effectively, but simply because, 
at the end of the day, we thought he was doing the right 
thing. Is it so hard for Democrats, with the next presiden¬ 
tial election still almost four years off, to overcome their 
Bush-hatred just for a moment in order to join in support¬ 
ing the cause of freedom and democracy? 

The next steps in Iraq will of course still be difficult. In 
particular, the brave Iraqi voters deserve the commitment 
of the United States to remain fully engaged in the struggle 
to defeat the terrorists. And even as the security situation 
improves, as we trust it will, the political process will 
remain messy. No one should expect miracles. But the fact 
remains that it is today more possible than ever before to 
envision a future in which the Middle East and the Mus¬ 
lim world truly are transformed. For this, no one will 
deserve more credit than George W. Bush. 

—Robert Kagan and William Kristol 
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If Not Now, 
When? 

Bush grasps the nettle on Social Security. 
by Fred Barnes 


O N HIS WAY to a special lunch 
on the day of his State of the 
Union address, President 
Bush asked why he was hosting this 
event. It’s traditional, he was told. 
Indeed, for years presidents have 
invited television news anchors to the 
White House to brief 
them on the speech that 
evening. This year, 

Bush magnanimously 
kept Dan Rather of 
CBS on the invitation 
list despite the news¬ 
man’s attempt to derail 
the president’s reelec¬ 
tion. The president told 
one anchor that he did¬ 
n’t think the anchor 
understood “the poli¬ 
tics of Social Security.” 

Another guest said crit¬ 
ics fear Bush will try to 
bring down every 
tyrant in the world. 

Bush replied, sarcasti¬ 
cally, that he didn’t 
believe that was a criti¬ 
cism. 

The president 

sounded confident 
about his second term. 

He was jaunty and joking. He said 
there was one thing he knew for sure: 
“If the president doesn’t set the agen¬ 
da in the second term, it’ll be set for 
him.” Bush, of course, is pursuing an 
aggressive agenda that would change 
the relationship between government 
and the governed both abroad and in 
America. He told the anchors he’d 
rather not bother with “littleball,” 
one of his epithets for smaller and less 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of The 
Weekly Standard. 


consequential issues. 

After months of trouble—begin¬ 
ning with the emergence in 2003 of a 
strong insurgency in Iraq and abetted 
by the failure to find WMD—Bush is 
once again in a strong position, politi¬ 
cally and otherwise. The trend line of 


his presidency has been jagged. The 
line was flat in his first eight months 
in the White House, then it skyrock¬ 
eted after 9/11, before drifting down¬ 
ward until he produced a strong 
Republican performance in the 2002 
midterm election. Then it soared 
again during the war in Iraq, only to 
plummet as postwar turmoil set in. 
Following his reelection, the trajecto¬ 
ry of the Bush presidency is again 
upward, buoyed by successful elec¬ 
tions in Afghanistan and Iraq, a mem¬ 
orable inaugural address, and an 


effective State of the Union. 

A White House official noted 
recently how lucky the president is to 
have Harry Reid and Nancy Pelosi as 
his chief political opponents and crit¬ 
ics. The pair, along with Senator 
Edward Kennedy and possibly 
Howard Dean as the next Democratic 
national chairman, are viewed as less 
than formidable. But they’re still 
capable of mounting stiff opposition 
to Bush’s agenda, especially Social 
Security reform and judicial nomina¬ 
tions. Besides, dissing a foe can be 
fatal. John Kerry thought Bush an 
unworthy rival last year and look 
what happened. 

For now, Democrats on Capitol 
Hill are flummoxed. 
The Bush agenda is 
dominant across the 
board, as Democrats 
have failed to lay claim 
to a single issue on the 
table in 2005. They 
merely react to Bush’s 
initiatives. Reid, the 
Senate minority leader, 
advocated a “Marshall 
Plan for America” in 
his “rebuttal” of Bush’s 
State of the Union 
address. He said it 
would be designed to 
“build the infrastruc¬ 
ture our economy needs 
to go and grow.” It is 
$ probably more rhetori- 
! cal than real. The rebut- 
f 1 tal by Reid and Pelosi 
j didn’t actually rebut. 
Their speeches were 
written before Bush 

spoke. 

Bush and his speechwriters labored 
over the Social Security section of his 
speech just to make the issue under¬ 
standable. It was. And Bush has 
learned to talk about Social Security 
in simple terms on the stump. Long 
ago, he dropped the supposedly 
threatening word “privatization.” 
Democrats now use it to attack Bush. 
The president has also abandoned the 
wonkish term “unfunded liability.” 
And, instead of a “personal invest¬ 
ment account” for younger workers, 
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Sticking to 
His Guns 

The consistency of Bush’s foreign policy. 

by Stephen F. Hayes 


he refers to “your own personal retire¬ 
ment account” or “nest egg.” 

In the national debate over Social 
Security, the president has positioned 
himself on the side of the future and 
reform. “I think it makes sense to put 
out new ideas for an old and impor¬ 
tant system to make sure it works,” he 
told a crowd last week in Fargo, 
North Dakota. “That’s exactly what 
we are doing. I want the people, as I 
travel around the country, to know, 
one, there’s a problem, [two,] I’m will¬ 
ing to work with members of both 
parties to come up with a solution, 
and, three, I’ve got an innovative idea 
as to how to benefit the younger 
workers in America.” 

Democrats have positioned them¬ 
selves as representatives of the past 
and advocates of inaction. They 
rushed to the FDR Memorial the day 
after the State of the Union to empha¬ 
size their commitment to preserving 
Social Security largely in its current 
form. President Roosevelt was the 
father of Social Security. “They’re 
worshipping at the altar of the past,” 
says Republican consultant Frank 
Luntz. “FDR died 60 years ago.” 
Democrats argue little needs to be 
done, particularly now, to sustain 
Social Security. “Demographic and 
statistical factors” show otherwise, 
Luntz says, “and everybody gets it” 
but Democrats. 

Democrats in Congress aren’t 
Bush’s major problem on Social 
Security. For one thing, no matter 
how persuasive he is, he won’t get 
many Democratic votes. Nor can he 
expect much sympathy from TV 
news anchors. But what he does 
need is near-unanimous support 
from congressional Republicans. 
Bush wowed them at a retreat on 
January 29. “I haven’t seen him this 
fired up about anything domestically 
ever,” says Rep. Tom Cole of Okla¬ 
homa. Presidential adviser Karl 
Rove, who’s schooled himself on 
Social Security and become an 
expert, was blunt. For decades, 
Republicans prayed for the day 
they’d control Congress. Having 
achieved that, Rove said, it’s time to 
do something with it. ♦ 


O N June 28, 2004, a front-page 
article by Washington Post 
correspondent Robin Wright 
declared the Bush Doctrine dead, or 
at least on life-support. “The occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq has increasingly under¬ 
mined, and in some cases discredited, 
the core tenets of President Bush’s 
foreign policy,” she wrote, sourcing “a 
wide range of Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic analysts and U.S. officials.” The 
article was the culmination of months 
of media claims that the Bush admin¬ 
istration had decided to abandon, or 
at least scale back, its bold foreign 
policy agenda. 

For example, a week before, New 
Republic senior editor Lawrence 
Kaplan had asserted that we were 
entering a “Springtime for Realism.” 
Dick Cheney was getting advice from 
Henry Kissinger. Condi Rice was 
channeling her mentor, Brent Scow- 
croft. Gary Hart, then advising John 
Kerry’s presidential campaign, 
mocked the idea of democracy in the 
Arab world. “The extravagance, not 
to say arrogance, of this epic under¬ 
taking is sufficiently breathtaking in 
its hubris to make Woodrow Wilson 
blush,” he said. Other Kerry advisers 
scorned efforts to democratize Iraq as 
“too heroic” and dismissed Bush’s 
objectives as “sloppy neo-Wilsonian- 
ism.” “It appears nearly everyone in 
Washington is a realist now,” Kaplan 
concluded. 

But someone forgot to tell George 
W Bush. 

Some, I know, have questioned the 
global appeal of liberty—though 


Stephen F. Hayes is a staff writer at The 
Weekly Standard. 


this time in history, four decades 
defined by the swiftest advance of 
freedom ever seen, is an odd time for 
doubt. Americans, of all people, 
should never be surprised by the 
power of our ideals. Eventually, the 
call of freedom comes for every mind 
and every soul. We do not accept the 
existence of permanent tyranny 
because we do not accept the possi¬ 
bility of permanent slavery. Liberty 
will come to those who love it. 

That was the president on January 
20, 2005, in his second inaugural 
address. There was much more like it. 
“We will persistently clarify the 
choice before every ruler and every 
nation: The moral choice between 
oppression, which is always wrong, 
and freedom, which is eternally 
right.” 

So, having failed to bury the presi¬ 
dent’s principled foreign policy, the 
media have now decided that his cur¬ 
rent embrace of lofty goals is disin¬ 
genuous. The Bush administration is 
now accused of changing the subject, 
of using elevated language to avoid 
the hard truths on the ground in Iraq. 
The Los Angeles Times, for example, 
complained in an editorial on Febru¬ 
ary 3 that “if the Iraqi people’s free¬ 
dom was once seen as merely a bonus 
from an unavoidable war, that free¬ 
dom has moved to center stage as the 
war’s primary justification.” 

This analysis has of course a grain 
of truth. There can be little doubt that 
the Bush administration’s postwar 
rhetoric would have shown greater 
continuity with that of the prewar 
period had we found stockpiles of 
weapons of mass destruction, as 
expected. We didn’t, and after some 
talk of “WMD-related programs,” the 
emphasis has now changed to democ- 
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share in the progress of our times. 
Leaders in the region speak of a 
new Arab charter that champions 
internal reform, greater political 
participation, economic openness, 
and free trade. And from Morocco 
to Bahrain and beyond, nations are 
taking genuine steps toward politi¬ 
cal reform. A new regime in Iraq 
would serve as a dramatic and 
inspiring example of freedom for 
other nations in the region. 

Indeed, ever since September 11, 
the advance of human freedom and 
the spread of democracy have been at 
the heart of Bush’s foreign policy. 
There were hints already in his first 
inaugural address: “America remains 


engaged in the world by history and 
by choice, shaping a balance of power 
that favors freedom. ... To all 
nations, we will speak for the values 
that gave our nation birth.” 

Then, just nine days after the Sep¬ 
tember 11 attacks, on September 20, 
2001, in a speech to Congress, Bush 
spoke of “our mission.” 

After all that has just passed, all the 
lives taken and all the possibilities 
and hopes that died with them, it is 
natural to wonder if America’s 
future is one of fear. Some speak of 
an age of terror. I know there are 
struggles ahead and dangers to 
face. But this country will define 


racy and freedom. (Regret¬ 
tably, the Bush administra¬ 
tion and the intelligence 
community have thus far 
failed to declassify a trea¬ 
sure trove of new informa¬ 
tion on another aspect of 
the threat from the regime 
of Saddam Hussein—its 
longstanding support of ter¬ 
rorism.) 

But it was never true that 
the administration saw the 
freedom of the Iraqi people 
as “merely a bonus from an 
unavoidable war.” Especial¬ 
ly for Bush himself, that 
freedom was a central 
objective of the Iraq war 
and something the presi¬ 
dent included in virtually 
all of his prewar speeches 
about Iraq. 

Shortly before the war 
began, senior advisers to 
Bush became concerned 
that the focus of the media 
on the Iraqi threat had 
crowded out any discussion 
of the softer objectives of 
the coming war. So Mike 
Gerson and his speechwrit¬ 
ing team drafted a speech 
that Bush delivered on Feb¬ 
ruary 26, 2003, at the annu¬ 
al dinner of the American 
Enterprise Institute. The 
speech was deliberately 
light on tough rhetoric, and 
after a brief description of 
the threat from Saddam Hussein, 
Bush shifted focus. 


The nation of Iraq—with its proud 
heritage, abundant resources and 
skilled and educated people—is 
fully capable of moving toward 
democracy and living in freedom. 
The world has a clear interest in 
the spread of democratic values, 
because stable and free nations do 
not breed the ideologies of murder. 
They encourage the peaceful pur¬ 
suit of a better life. And there are 
hopeful signs of a desire for free¬ 
dom in the Middle East. Arab 
intellectuals have called on Arab 
governments to address the “free¬ 
dom gap so their peoples can fully 
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Beijing Winter 

The Chinese government goes after cyber-dissidents 
and journalists, by Jennifer Chou 


our times, not be defined by them. 

As long as the United States of 
America is determined and strong, 
this will not be an age of terror. 
This will be an age of liberty here 
and across the world. . . . Free¬ 
dom and fear are at war. The 
advance of human freedom, the 
great achievement of our time and 
the great hope of every time, now 
depends on us. 

When the Bush administration 
released its National Security Strategy 
in September 2002, many in the 
media latched onto the doctrine of 
preemption. Widely overlooked was 
this interesting fact: The Bush 
administration’s most comprehensive 
statement on national security policy 
began with a sweeping affirmation of 
the universality of the “values of free¬ 
dom.” It said, in part: 

The great struggles of the twenti¬ 
eth century between liberty and 
totalitarianism ended with a deci¬ 
sive victory for the forces of free¬ 
dom—and a single sustainable 
model for national success: free¬ 
dom, democracy and free enter¬ 
prise. In the twenty-first century, 
only nations that share a commit¬ 
ment to protecting basic human 
rights and guaranteeing political 
and economic freedom will be able 
to unleash the potential of their 
people and assure their future pros¬ 
perity. People everywhere want to 
be able to speak freely; choose who 
will govern them; worship as they 
please; educate their children— 
male and female; own property; 
and enjoy the benefits of their 
labor. These values of freedom are 
right and true for every person, in 
every society—and the duty of pro¬ 
tecting these values against their 
enemies is the common calling of 
freedom-loving people across the 
globe and across the ages. 

Six months ago, foreign policy 
experts were dancing on the grave of 
the Bush Doctrine. Since then we’ve 
seen successful elections in Afghan¬ 
istan, Ukraine, the Palestinian 
Authority, and Iraq, a renewal of the 
Mideast peace process—and, of 
course, the reelection of George W. 
Bush over his neorealist rival. 

The Bush Doctrine would seem to 
be alive and well. ♦ 


F or twelve days following the 
death of former Chinese leader 
Zhao Ziyang, China’s television 
and radio remained silent about his 
passing. A handful of newspapers 
mentioned it, in a government- 
approved two-sentence statement 
buried on inside pages. On the day of 
the cremation, January 29, China 
Central Television finally reported 
that Zhao had died. 

The Internet and foreign broad¬ 
casts are another story. They con¬ 
veyed the news of Zhao’s death with¬ 
in hours. China-based Internet bul¬ 
letin boards filled with condolences 
and eulogies—soon removed by vigi¬ 
lant censors. Despite intensified gov¬ 
ernment jamming, some foreign radio 
broadcasts got through. 

Zhao’s views were very much out 
of favor with the current leadership, 
so his death was accompanied by 
harassment, detention, and even 
physical assault upon democracy 
activists who attempted to mourn in 
public. Beijing cannot forgive the for¬ 
mer general secretary of the Chinese 
Communist party for his visit to 
Tiananmen Square on the night of 
May 19, 1989, to plead with the stu¬ 
dent demonstrators to vacate the 
square before it was too late. After the 
crackdown by the People’s Liberation 
Army on June 4, Zhao was never 
again seen in public. He was still 
under house arrest when he died, at 
the age of 85. 

When the fourth generation of 
Chinese leaders took the helm two 
years ago, the world had high expecta¬ 
tions. Already the Internet and the 
commercialization of parts of the Chi¬ 
nese press were fostering some 
increase in political debate. Many 


Jennifer Chon is director of Radio Free Asia’s 
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hoped that the self-proclaimed 
“human-centered” policies of Presi¬ 
dent Hu Jintao and Premier Wen 
Jiabao—the so-called “Hu-Wen new 
leadership”—would bring political 
reform in China into line with the 
country’s breakneck economic devel¬ 
opment. But they proved over-opti¬ 
mistic, and the official disregarding of 
Zhao’s death is only the latest in a 
string of disturbing incidents. 

Consider the recent pattern of 
imprisonment or harassment of intel¬ 
lectuals. Chinese writer Yu Jie, the 31- 
year-old cofounder of the Indepen¬ 
dent Chinese PEN Center (ICPC) and 
one of China’s most outspoken social 
critics, once called for the removal of 
Mao Zedong’s formaldehyde-pre¬ 
served corpse from the Mao Mau¬ 
soleum in Tiananmen Square. Yet in 
December, he declined to participate 
in a Radio Free Asia year-end panel 
reviewing human rights develop¬ 
ments in China, calling it “in¬ 
convenient.” 

Yu had good reason for his reti¬ 
cence. On December 13-14, he and 
two other prominent members of the 
ICPC—Liu Xiaobo and Zhang 
Zuhua—had been separately detained 
and questioned by police. Yu’s inter¬ 
rogators expressed displeasure over 
his having called for improvements in 
human rights while speaking abroad. 
The interrogators produced dozens of 
Yu’s online essays, and ordered him to 
sign and fingerprint each copy. Yu 
was released only after he gave the 
police access to all his computer files. 

Liu Xiaobo, a veteran champion of 
free speech, was similarly required to 
turn over his files. Shortly after his 
release, Liu told Radio Free Asia’s 
Mandarin Service (in a telephone 
interview that was interrupted, then 
cut off after two minutes, by unex¬ 
plained disconnections) that his 
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A mourner holds up a photo of the late former party chairman Zhao Ziyang. 


December 13 interroga¬ 
tion had differed from 
previous encounters with 
the police in that “this 
time they confiscated my 
computer, my computer 
CDs, and my contacts 
book.” 

A few months earlier, 
on September 2, 2004, 

Xiao Weibin, editor in 
chief of the magazine 
Tongzhou Gongji (“Show¬ 
ing Solidarity: We’re all 
in the Same Boat”) was 
dismissed for publishing 
an interview with Ren 
Zhongyi, former Com¬ 
munist party chief of J 
Guangzhou and a mem- | 
ber of the magazine’s edi- ™ 
torial board. In the inter- % 
view, Ren criticized the 
government for censoring 
the press. Xiao had been a member of 
the magazine’s editorial board since 
its inception in 1988. On October 18, 
five members of the board including 
Ren Zhongyi resigned in protest over 
Xiao’s dismissal. 

Throughout the fall of 2004, there 
were arrests and firings. In early 
November, the party’s Propaganda 
Department ordered the official 
media to stop publishing articles by 
six reform-minded intellectuals. 
Among them was Jiao Guobiao, a pro¬ 
fessor of journalism at Beijing Uni¬ 
versity, who, in a scathing article, had 
advocated abolition of the Propa¬ 
ganda Department. Jiao was subse¬ 
quently stripped of his teaching posi¬ 
tion, and now devotes his time exclu¬ 
sively to research. 

On November 23, upon returning 
from a seminar in Connecticut where 
he spoke of the Internet’s role in 
transforming civil society in China 
despite official efforts to control it, 
Wang Guangze of Ershiyi Shiji Jingji 
Baodao (“The 21st-century Business 
Herald”) learned that he had been 
fired for being “absent” and doing 
“poor work.” Wang had obtained prior 
official approval for the trip; and says 
he had been promised a promotion 
before leaving for the United States. 


On November 24, police arrested 
poet Shi Tao at his Taiyuan home in 
Shanxi province and seized his com¬ 
puter and his personal files. The 36- 
year-old former journalist for Dangdai 
Shanghao (“Contemporary Trade 
News”) had published a number of 
articles on the website “Democracy 
Forum.” 

On December 21, Chen Min, edi¬ 
tor in chief of China Reform magazine, 
was detained and interrogated briefly. 
Using the nom de plume Xiaoshu 
(“The Smiling Sichuanese”), the 43- 
year-old Sichuan native had pub¬ 
lished many articles online advocat¬ 
ing political reform. Chen has 
declined to elaborate on why he was 
detained. 

Earlier in the year, a former jour¬ 
nalist for the same magazine ran afoul 
of the authorities. Zhao Yan, who had 
written about the treatment of peas¬ 
ants by corrupt officials, was detained 
on September 17 while working as a 
researcher for the New York Times. 
Formally arrested on October 20 on 
charges of “divulging state secrets,” a 
crime punishable by death, Zhao was 
accused of revealing to the New York 
Times, before it had been officially 
announced, that former president 
Jiang Zemin would resign as chair¬ 


man of the central military commis¬ 
sion. The New York Times has denied 
the allegation. 

China’s treatment of its domestic 
critics has gone beyond firings, con¬ 
fiscations, and short detentions. On 
September 27, Internet journalist 
Huang Jinqiu, who had returned to 
China in 2003 after studying in 
Malaysia, was sentenced to 12 years in 
prison on charges of subversion. A 
particularly worrisome aspect of 
Huang’s case is that the charges 
against him were based on political 
essays he had written and posted 
online while he was in Malaysia—out 
of reach of Chinese authorities. 

Beijing’s current campaign to cen¬ 
sor and punish those who lobby for 
political liberalization has not 
reached the proportions of the anti¬ 
rightist campaign of 1957-58, when 
half a million intellectuals were perse¬ 
cuted for voicing criticism of party 
policy. Human rights groups estimate 
that some 25 cyber-dissidents and 62 
journalists are currently in detention. 
Nevertheless, China has the dubious 
distinction of being the world’s num¬ 
ber one incarcerator of journalists, 
with untold numbers of others 
deterred from speaking out. And the 
trend is ominous. ♦ 
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Medicaid Needs 
Surgery 

And Jeb Bush’s Florida shows how to do it. 

by David Gratzer 


▼■ou don’t pull feeding 
tubes from people,” ex- 
JL claims a governor, object¬ 
ing to Medicaid changes floated by 
the White House. At a December 
press conference, he continues: “You 
don’t pull the wheelchair out from 
under the child with muscular 
dystrophy.” 

The Bush administration is con¬ 
sidering giving states more flexibility 
to administer the federal-state health 
insurance program for the needy, 
with a tradeoff: Washington would 
cap its contribution in the form of a 
block grant. “I think it would be a 
mistake to go down that road,” ex¬ 
plains a senator. Another governor 
opposes the idea “in any form.” 

Health care issues are often divisive, 
but here’s the surprise: All of the above 
quotations are from Republicans. Gov¬ 
ernor Mike Huckabee of Arkansas 
worries about feeding tubes and wheel¬ 
chairs; Senator Olympia Snowe of 
Maine warns the administration 
against change. And the anti-spending- 
cap governor? Mike Leavitt made the 
comments when serving in Utah a few 
years ago—and now he’s the secretary 
of health and human services. 

With budget negotiations set to 
begin, Medicaid will almost surely be 
a major issue. Facing a large deficit, 
the administration is eager to find 
areas to cut—and budget sanity dic¬ 
tates that something be done with the 
40-year-old program. But Medicaid 
needs more than a face-lift, and with¬ 
out careful thought the administra¬ 
tion may miss a golden opportunity. 

Medicaid was created as an after- 
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thought. Wilbur Mills, then chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, added provisions for the pro¬ 
gram to his 1965 Medicare bill, the 
legislation that launched the national 
health-insurance program for all 
seniors. For decades, Medicaid was 
the poorer, smaller cousin of Medi¬ 
care, covering only people on some 
form of welfare. But Congress loos¬ 
ened the eligibility requirements in 

Expanding Medicaid 
has been a good deal for 
the states. They provided 
three dollars in new 
benefits, and Washington 
picked up two. 

1986, and Medicaid started to grow. 

Medicaid spending today bests 
$300 billion a year, up more than 50 
percent in the past five years. Its total 
budget is larger than Medicare’s, and 
it affects more Americans—some 50 
million. Unless Medicaid is changed, 
the Congressional Budget Office pro¬ 
jects it will cost nearly $600 billion a 
year by 2012. 

If Washington frets about Medic¬ 
aid spending, so do politicians in the 
states. New York’s Republican gover¬ 
nor, George Pataki, recently called for 
$1.1 billion in cuts to the program. 
His counterpart in Ohio, Bob Taft, 
gave a speech entitled “Medicaid: 
The Monster in the Middle of the 
Road.” He’s not joking—nationally, 
state spending on Medicaid exceeds 
state spending on K-12 education. 


With so much political angst, great 
innovation would seem near. And yet, 
as we begin the most important politi¬ 
cal discussions about the program in 
its 40-year history, the prospects for 
significant change seem limited. In 
budget negotiations, the administra¬ 
tion is likely to propose a cap on fed¬ 
eral spending—exactly as it did a cou¬ 
ple of years ago. Between state opposi¬ 
tion and a lack of congressional 
enthusiasm for reform, Medicaid will 
probably remain unchanged. 

Why the deadlock? The basic 
problem with Medicaid is that Wash¬ 
ington foots the bulk of the bill, yet 
most of the administrative decisions 
are made at the state level. For poorer 
states, like Mississippi, 77 cents of 
every dollar spent comes from federal 
coffers; for wealthier states, it’s closer 
to 50 cents. Overall, roughly 57 per¬ 
cent of Medicaid’s budget is from 
Washington. 

Thus, historically, expanding Med¬ 
icaid has been a good deal for the 
states. For every three dollars’ worth 
of new service they’ve provided their 
residents, Washington has picked up 
two. In the 1980s and ’90s, states dra¬ 
matically expanded the program’s 
scope—and did so largely on Wash¬ 
ington’s dime. 

Take Howard Dean’s Vermont. 
The former presidential candidate 
expanded eligibility when serving as 
governor, allowing families with 
incomes up to $51,000 to qualify for 
some Medicaid benefits. He would 
have gone further—his office 
approached the Clinton administra¬ 
tion about additional expansions, but 
the request was denied. Under Dean, 
Medicaid rolls doubled to include 
roughly 20 percent of Vermonters. 
Today, Vermont’s Medicaid enroll¬ 
ment exceeds that of nearly every oth¬ 
er state. By comparison, neighboring 
New Hampshire is last. 

Yet Vermont is not exceptional. 
Tennessee embarked on a massive 
Medicaid expansion in 1994, sold as a 
“cost savings.” Despite various 
reforms and restrictions, 1.3 million 
of Tennessee’s 5.8 million citizens are 
still on the rolls, and TennCare con¬ 
sumes a third of the state budget. 
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(Further reforms are tied up in federal 
court.) Over in New York, after years 
of activism under Cuomo and abdica¬ 
tion under Pataki, the Empire State 
now spends more on Medicaid than 
Texas and California combined. 

It’s not just that governors have 
opened up eligibility. States have been 
liberal with benefits. If a doctor pre¬ 
scribes an aspirin or an antacid to a 
Tennessee Medicaid patient, Nash¬ 
ville pays for it. With 50 different 
types of state administration, there 
really isn’t a single Medicaid pro¬ 
gram, but 50 of them. Many states 
cover non-emergency ambulance 
rides, brand-name prescription drugs 
(even when generics are available), 
and chiropractic services. Nelson 
Sabatini, Maryland’s former secretary 
of health and mental hygiene, 
observes that for the majority of fami¬ 
lies covered by Medicaid in his state, 
it would be less expensive to buy pri¬ 
vate insurance on their behalf. 

This is absurd. Still, given the 
financial incentives, it’s not surpris¬ 
ing that few governors are in any hur¬ 
ry to revamp the program. The easier 
approach is to lobby Washington. 

“Even fiscal conservatives in the 
governor’s houses are opposed to a 
block grant,” comments Jim Frogue of 
the American Legislative Exchange 
Council. Frogue notes the strange situ¬ 
ation: At a time when states openly 
oppose federal intrusion in other areas, 
they lobby against fewer federal restric¬ 
tions on administering Medicaid. 

Of course, with spiraling costs, the 
governors can’t completely ignore the 
problem. But, to date, most reform 
efforts at the state level have been 
half-hearted. Rather than substantial¬ 
ly rethink the Great Society program, 
states have cut corners. They have 
slashed reimbursement rates to physi¬ 
cians and hospitals, introduced 
bureaucratic controls (like requiring 
doctors to receive authorization 
before writing a prescription), cut eli¬ 
gibility, and raised taxes—typical 
command-and-control style changes. 
The results have been unsatisfactory. 
Consider that for one California 
study, a “patient” seeking care reim¬ 
bursed by Medicaid contacted 50 


orthopedic surgeons—and only 2 
agreed to see him. 

What’s a way out? President Bush 
can start by looking to his family for 
advice, to Governor Jeb Bush of 
Florida. 

Florida’s Medicaid is more com¬ 
prehensive than many private plans. 
Such generosity comes at a price. For 
the past six years, Medicaid spending 
has climbed 13 percent annually and 
now soaks up about a quarter of the 
state budget. And the worst is yet to 
come, with costs expected to rise to 35 
percent of state revenue in the next 
four years. As a result, Governor Bush 
proposes something innovative: get¬ 
ting his state out of the business of 
micromanaging Medicaid. 

Under his plan, those eligible for 
Medicaid would qualify for a set, 
need-based amount of money. With 
this money, recipients could pick a 
plan among competing insurance 
company offerings—from more com¬ 
prehensive coverage to less compre¬ 
hensive but at a lower premium, with 
part of the money saved going to a 
recipient’s flexible spending account 
for out-of-pocket medical expenses. In 
addition, the state would offer incen¬ 
tives in the form of better benefits to 
those who live healthier lives. 

The contrast between Florida’s 
approach and that of other states 
couldn’t be starker. At a time when 
state governments are developing 
more and more elaborate ways of con¬ 
trolling Medicaid, Jeb Bush envisions 
Tallahassee doing relatively little. 
Besides funding, Florida would 
ensure transparency of the private 
plans and counsel Medicaid recipi¬ 
ents about their choices. 

Governor Bush’s plan offers a way 
out, overcoming the federal-state 
divide. It allows governors to give 
recipients more choice, yet rein in 
spending by increasing competition 
among insurance plans. It’s an innov¬ 
ative approach that controls costs, 
particularly since it involves recipi¬ 
ents more in their health decisions. 
Notes Frogue, “It’s fiscally wise and 
pro-patient.” 

Of course, in the next few months, 
all eyes will be on Washington, not 


Tallahassee. But with the block grant 
idea already on political life support 
(indeed, it might not even make it 
into the budget proposal), the progno¬ 
sis for the administration’s remedy is 
bleak. Jeb Bush’s initiative is a 
promising alternative—a health care 
reform well suited to his brother’s 
ownership society. 

The president has already stated 
that his second term will be defined 
by boldness on Social Security and 
tax reform. But Medicaid needs a dose 
of vision as well. Allowing Medicaid 
recipients ownership of their health 
care makes fiscal sense. It also means 
that Washington can push for change 
without anyone having to contem¬ 
plate pulling feeding tubes or denying 
wheelchairs. ♦ 
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The Boren 
Identity 

Young Dan Boren makes his way in Washington. 
by Rachel DiCarlo 


O klahoma’s newest con¬ 
gressman, Dan Boren, is 
anti-tax, pro-gun, and anti- 
partial-birth-abortion. He supports 
the Federal Marriage 
Amendment and 
favors broad tort 
reform. Adorning the 
floor of his House of 
Representatives 
office is a bearskin 
rug, and mounted on 
the walls are several 
deer heads. “PETA 
won’t be stopping by 
here anytime soon,” 

Boren jokes in his 
rural, aw-shucks 
drawl. He shows off a 
photograph of him¬ 
self and fellow Okla¬ 
homan Toby Keith, 
the anti-Dixie Chicks 
country singer, and 
boasts that he was 
one of only two can¬ 
didates Keith 

endorsed in the 2004 
election. The other 
was, of course, 

George W. Bush. 

Bush went on to car¬ 
ry Boren’s district by 
59 points. All of this might be stan¬ 
dard fare for a Republican—but 
Boren is a Democrat. 

Indeed, Democratic politics are a 
Boren family tradition. Dan’s father is 
David Boren, who represented Okla¬ 
homa in the Senate from 1979 to 
1994. His grandfather, Lyle Boren, 
served five terms in the House. As the 
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Oklahoma Daily observes, the Borens 
are “the first family west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi ... to have had three genera¬ 
tions serve in the U.S. Congress.” 


The youngest Boren, 31, wasn’t 
planning on running for Congress 
after serving just one term in the state 
legislature. But when Democrat Brad 
Carson gave up his seat in Okla¬ 
homa’s “Little Dixie” second district 
to run for the Senate, Boren threw his 
hat in the ring. “House seats just don’t 
come up that often,” he explains. 

The primary was his toughest bat¬ 
tle on the way to the House. The 
other Democratic candidate was 


Kalyn Free, who had the backing of 
the abortion lobby (Emily’s List sunk 
$500,000 into Free’s campaign and 
independent ads), over a dozen labor 
groups, and Howard Dean’s organiza¬ 
tion, Democracy for America. 

Boren was grateful that his oppo¬ 
nent was so endorsed. “Frankly, they 
were a boon to my campaign,” he 
says. “Those people don’t represent 
Oklahomans.” Boren took 58 percent 
of the vote and avoided a runoff. He 
then sailed into office with a landslide 
victory over Republican horse-breed¬ 
er Wayland Smalley. 

How do Democrats like Boren and 
Carson do so well in 
solid Bush country? 
Boren points out that 
much of his con¬ 
stituency is made up 
of blue-collar work¬ 
ers, retirees, and 
young people—all 
traditional Democrat¬ 
ic voters. Statewide, 
registered Democrats 
actually outnumber 
Republicans by 17 
percentage points. 
But Boren was the 
only Democrat Okla¬ 
homans sent to Wash¬ 
ington last year. 
How’d he do it? 

Boren says he 
appealed to Bush’s 
values voters and 
Republicans general¬ 
ly by emphasizing his 
commitment to tradi¬ 
tional values and by 
reassuring the busi¬ 
ness community of 
his anti-tax positions. 
His support of the Second Amend¬ 
ment, which won him the NRA’s 
endorsement in the primary, was also 
important. 

One thing he knows for sure about 
his district is that there are only a 
handful of national Democrats he 
could bring home to campaign with 
him. He cites former Louisiana sena¬ 
tor John Breaux and Tennessee con¬ 
gressman Harold Ford Jr. as two. “It 
would kill me to bring in a liberal to 
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How Housing 
Helped Bush 

The president’s overlooked campaign advantage. 

by David Hale 


Oklahoma,” Boren explains. 

Boren has already formed a few 
cross-party friendships. He has bond¬ 
ed with Rep. Joe Schwarz of Michi¬ 
gan, whom he met at freshman orien¬ 
tation and describes as “having a lot 
of depth.” The two were featured 
together in a recent David Broder col¬ 
umn about new moderates. 

He also has a close relationship 
with Rep. Paul Ryan, a Republican 
from Wisconsin, who is his first 
cousin by marriage. The two hunt 
together and often join each other for 
breakfast. “Republicans will like 
working with him,” Ryan says. 
“Hopefully Nancy Pelosi will come to 
understand that she’ll have to accom¬ 
modate people like him.” 

And he won’t have to worry about 
fitting in with his GOP colleagues. 
“The Oklahoma delegation has 
always been able to work in a biparti¬ 
san manner, and I have every confi¬ 
dence that Dan Boren will continue 
that tradition,” the fourth district’s 
Tom Cole says. 

But as lovable as Boren is to 
Republicans, he won’t be easily won 
over on Social Security reform. He 
says he hasn’t seen the president’s 
plan yet, nor has he been approached 
about the issue by either party’s lead¬ 
ership, but he won’t back any form of 
privatization. “We have a lot of elder¬ 
ly people who rely on it,” he says. “I 
want to make sure it’s solvent.” 

A month into his term, Boren is 
busy getting his office ready and 
traveling back to Oklahoma on 
weekends to plan his upcoming wed¬ 
ding. He has been selected for the 
House Armed Services Committee 
and has joined the coalition of con¬ 
servative “Blue Dog” Democrats, 
who gave him a rare primary 
endorsement. 

But Boren is also concerned about 
the direction of his party. He charac¬ 
terizes it as “extreme,” “out of 
touch,” and “so far to the left.” “If 
we’re ever going to be a majority par¬ 
ty again, we need representatives 
from all parts of the country,” he 
says. “Most of my party hasn’t gotten 
the message voters sent them in 
November.” ♦ 


W hy did George Bush win 
reelection? One factor 
that has received little, if 
any, attention is house prices. Presi¬ 
dent Bush has presided over the 
largest increase in American home 
values of any president during the 
modern era—but potential dangers 
await as he begins his second term. 

In the four years since 2000, 
American residential real estate 
values have increased by nearly 36 
percent. The previous peak was the 
second Reagan term, when prices 
increased by 26 percent. Other big 
winners in the house price sweep- 
stakes were Jimmy Carter (up 24 
percent) and Bill Clinton’s second 
term (up 25 percent). (The most 
dismal home price record, inciden¬ 
tally, belongs to the first President 
Bush, who presided over four years 
in which real house prices 
remained flat.) 

It is true that, on Election Day, 
there was not a strong correlation 
between house prices and voting 
results on a state-by-state basis. It is 
also true that there has been far 
more housing inflation since 2000 
in Democratic than Republican 
states. Between 2000 and 2004 there 
were double-digit gains in nominal 
house prices in 18 states carried by 
John Kerry. The Republicans had 
large house price gains in 4 of their 
states: House prices have risen by 
36 percent in Nevada, 20 percent in 
Florida, 11 percent in Wyoming, 
and 9 percent in New Mexico. In 
Texas and Ohio, the gains were only 
about 4 to 5 percent. The same was 
true of Colorado, Indiana, North 
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Carolina, and other traditional 
Republican states. 

And yet the weak correlation 
between state voting and house 
prices does not mean they were 
irrelevant. In the absence of high 
house prices, Bush might have lost 
such close states as Nevada, Flori¬ 
da, and New Mexico. 

Monetary policy has been central 
to house price gains. The United 
States had a major capital spending 
slump during 2001 and 2002 
because the telecom and tech bub¬ 
bles burst. The Federal Reserve 
reduced interest rates as capital 
spending fell, and then slashed 
interest rates massively after the 
terrorist attacks on September 11, 
2001. By June 2003, American 
interest rates had fallen to 1 per¬ 
cent—the lowest level in almost 
half a century. 

The Fed’s policies helped trigger 
an upsurge in home sales and house 
prices. They also encouraged the 
greatest mortgage refinancing boom 
in American history. During 2002 
and 2003, the American people bor¬ 
rowed $2.6 trillion and $3.8 trillion 
worth of mortgages. Total mortgage 
issuance rose to 7 percent of GDP 
from an average of 3-5 percent dur¬ 
ing the second half of the 1990s. 
The wealth gains from the refinanc¬ 
ing boom sustained consumption 
despite rising unemployment and 
declining stock values. In the 
absence of the housing boom, the 
United States might have experi¬ 
enced a far more severe recession 
and lost over four million jobs. 

Congress also played a role. In 
1997 the Republican Congress 
enacted a tax law that allowed cou- 
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pies to withdraw $500,000 of capital 
gains from a property tax-free. The 
new law permits them to do this 
every two years without purchasing 
another residence. Under the old 
law, homeowners had to buy anoth¬ 
er house in order to roll over capital 
gains tax-free. 

Yet a potential problem is that 
house prices are likely to stabilize 
or even decline sometime in the 
future. As a result of the economic 
recovery, the Fed has raised inter¬ 
est rates 150 basis points since 
June and is likely to tighten a fur¬ 
ther 25-50 basis points in the next 
three months. The United States is 
also experiencing a large and sus¬ 
tained dollar devaluation because 
of its huge current account 


deficit—that is, we import many 
more goods and services than we 
export to other countries. As the 
dollar falls, there is a risk that 
bond yields will rise and pressure 
will intensify on the Fed to further 
tighten fiscal policy. If the Fed 
boosted short-term interest rates 
to the 5-6 percent range from the 
current 2.5 percent, mortgage rates 
could rise to 7 percent or higher 
and crimp the housing market. 

Because U.S. manufacturing 
investment and employment are in 
steep decline, policymakers will 
have a difficult time eliminating 
the current account deficit. Only 
about 13 percent of Americans are 
employed in manufacturing today. 
Twenty years ago the number was 


23 percent. As manufacturing 
employment shrinks, the current 
account deficit grows larger. This 
means that in order to reduce the 
current account deficit, U.S. policy¬ 
makers must bolster exports. 

How to do this? Certainly the 
Federal Reserve will play a major 
role in this process by pursuing 
policies that restrain domestic 
spending. Such policies will no 
doubt include interest rate hikes 
large enough to depress the housing 
market, reduce capital gains on 
property, and force Americans to 
increase their savings rate. 

In addition, the administration 
could bolster manufacturing invest¬ 
ment. In 2003 Congress approved a 
50 percent tax allowance for new 
capital goods purchases, but that 
allowance expired on December 31, 
2004. The president should ask his 
tax reform commission to restore 
the tax allowance, or boost it to 100 
percent for first-year depreciation, 
as Britain did during the 1960s and 
1970s. If America expands its man¬ 
ufacturing capital stock, it will be 
easier to reduce the external deficit 
without a recession in domestic 
spending. 

It is unclear whether President 
Bush and the Republican Congress 
fully appreciate the role house 
prices played in their reelection. 
But the American people enjoyed a 
$5 trillion gain in the value of their 
residential real estate since 2001—a 
period in which the value of their 
equity portfolios fell by $500 bil¬ 
lion. In the absence of gains in real 
estate, the economy would have 
experienced a much more severe 
recession after the collapse of the 
stock market, and Republicans 
would have suffered the political 
consequences. 

Still, Republicans must prepare 
for a new era in which manufactur¬ 
ing, rather than real estate, plays a 
central role in the economy. 
Instead of coasting on property 
inflation, they must restore two to 
three million manufacturing jobs. 
It remains to be seen whether they 
are up to the challenge. ♦ 
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Birth of 
a Democracy 

Just wait until the deliberations of the Iraqi national assembly 
are broadcast throughout the Middle East. 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

11 right. Let us make an analytical bet of 
high probability and enormous returns: The 
January 30 elections in Iraq will easily be the 
most consequential event in modern Arab 
history since Israel’s six-day defeat of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s alliance in 1967. Israel’s pulverizing defeat 
of the Arab armies dethroned Nasserism, the romantic 
pan-Arab dictatorial nationalism that had infected much 
of the Arab world, particularly its intelligentsia, during 
the 1950s and ’60s. With the collapse of Nasserism, the 
overtly secular socialist-cum-fascist age in the Middle East 
closed—except in Iraq under Saddam Hussein. Its spirit 
would soon die there, too, a victim of Saddam’s long and 
disastrous war against Iran (1980-88), which encouraged 
the Butcher of Baghdad to emblazon “God is Great” upon 
the Iraqi flag. Responding to the spiritual agony and inter¬ 
nal rot of the pan-Arab dream, Islamic activism gained 
speed throughout the Middle East and has remained— 
outside of Iraq and now possibly Palestine—the only seri¬ 
ous opposition to the vagaries, incompetence, and corrup¬ 
tion of princely and dictatorial rule. 

The January 30 elections will do for the people of Iraq, 
and after them, in all likelihood, the rest of the Arab 
world, what the end of the European imperial period did 
not: show the way to sovereignty without tyranny. For the 
first time really in Arab history, people power has 
expressed itself democratically. Say whatever you want 
about the coverage of the Arabic-language satellite chan¬ 
nels, A1 Jazeera and A1 Arabia, they relayed quite well 
stunning democratic imagery—the repeated shots of 
entire families voting together, from pregnant mothers 
with babies to grandparents in wheelchairs. The rulers of 
the Middle East will no doubt try to depict Iraq’s demo- 
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cratic experiment as a vehicle of anti-Sunni Shiite extrem¬ 
ism, but the U.S. government—parts of which (the State 
Department and the CIA) have a tendency to project the 
rulers’ views onto their people—would be well advised to 
turn a deaf ear. Anyone who watched the satellite coverage 
knew those families were putting themselves into harm’s 
way, as were even more the Sunni Arabs, who voted in 
greater numbers than many expected. Arab satellite televi¬ 
sion, which is Sunni-dominated except for the Lebanese 
Hezbollah’s A1 Manar service, has been playing a game— 
and A1 Jazeera is more dedicated to this game than A1 Ara¬ 
bia—of pretending that the insurgents in Iraq were the 
real Iraqis and that all Iraqis really in their hearts support¬ 
ed the insurgents. The savagery of the suicide bombers 
has undoubtedly complicated this good guy-bad guy sce¬ 
nario, but the easiest way out of this ethical pit has been to 
suggest that only the over-the-top holy warriors, like Abu 
Musab al Zarqawi, kill barbarically. Most insurgents, the 
good patriotic ones defending the fatherland and the 
fatherland’s true faith, just kill American occupiers and 
their Iraqi lackeys—this has been, at least up to January 
30, the reflexive Al Jazeera spin. 

Arab satellite television has accordingly not liked to 
have long thoughtful discussions about Iraq’s Shia Arabs 
and their near universal approval of the Anglo-American 
invasion of Iraq. Not much really about Grand Ayatollah 
Ali Sistani, the preeminent Shiite divine, who has usually 
encouraged cooperation with the Americans and always 
encouraged the advance of democracy. Not much either 
on the failure of Moktada al-Sadr, the rabble-rousing 
young cleric, to oppose violently the American presence in 
Iraq. (As long as Sadr could be depicted as an insurgent in 
the Sunni Arab media, he was a hero.) 

January 30 and the coming of Iraq’s newly elected 
national assembly will make the past prejudice extremely 
difficult to maintain. A decent bet today would be that 
most of the Sunni Arabs who watched the Iraqi elections 
on satellite television probably both admire and feel 
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Iraqis streaming to the town ofAIAIamara to note. 


change. This is particularly 
gripping in a region histori¬ 
cally addicted—at least the 
leaders would like to so 
believe—to a top-down politi¬ 
cal identity. Go to Jordan, one 
of the more “progressive,” 
“pro-American” states in the 
region, and the omnipresence 
of pictures of King Abdullah, 
often next to pictures of his 
late father, King Hussein, 
does the opposite of what the 
picture-hangers intend: It 
suggests a fundamental 
uneasiness about the monar- 
„ chy’s legitimacy. (As the 

| Hashemite state continues to 
0) 

| spend much more than the 
| state can earn, this sense of 
i unease will undoubtedly rise 
| even further. Fiscal profligacy, 
S both in Egypt and Jordan, 
< will continue to be a driving 
force behind the popular 
desire to see the political systems 
open up.) 


ashamed of what happened. However much they may 
admire the Iraqis for defying the violence to vote in mas¬ 
sive numbers, they are also probably ashamed that the 
Shia displayed such courage, while they in their own 
countries do not. (It’s not at all contradictory for an 
Egyptian to hope that January 30 will help end President 
Hosni Mubarak’s despised dictatorship and yet feel a bit 
sickened that it is Shiite Arabs—the black sheep of the 
Arab Muslim family—who are leading the faithful to a 
democratic rebirth.) And it is certainly true that the 
enabling hand of the United States provokes great waves 
of contradictory passion. It is worthwhile to note that 
these same emotions are common among the Iraqi Shia: 
The more religious and nationalistic they are (and the two 
impulses are quite harmonious among the Shia), the more 
difficult they find it psychologically to accept their free¬ 
dom from the Americans. But the Shia have—with the 
possible exception of the followers of Moktada al-Sadr— 
gotten over it. So likely will the average non-Iraqi Sunni 
Arab who wants to see elected leadership in his native 
land. 

But our Muslim “allies” in the Middle East are much 
less likely to get over it. They saw on television what their 
subjects saw: The American toppling of Saddam Hussein 
has allowed the common man to become the agent of 


J ust imagine the possibilities of pan-Arab dialogue 
when Iraq begins to broadcast the debates within the 
new national assembly. And remember, the Iraqi 
national assembly, not the new president, prime minister, 
and other cabinet officials, is likely to remain the real 
power center in Iraq, at least until a new constitution is 
written. Iraqis are a diverse people—though not as diverse 
as many civil-war-is-here! Western commentators would 
like us to believe—and they will have vivid arguments 
about what belongs in their basic law. It will not be hard 
for Arabs elsewhere, even for the most Shiite-cursing, 
American-hating Arab Sunnis who loathe the American- 
supported dictators above them, to find common ground 
and aspirations in these debates, which will likely be the 
most momentous since Egypt’s literary and political elite 
started taking aim at (and advantage of) British dominion 
over the Nile Valley in the early twentieth century. If the 
Bush White House were wise, it would ensure that all par¬ 
liamentary debates are accessible free via satellite through¬ 
out the entire Middle East. Such Iraqi C-SPAN coverage 
could possibly have enormous repercussions. For just a bit 
of extra money, Washington should dub all of the proceed¬ 
ings into Persian, remembering that Baghdad’s echo is 
easily as loud in Tehran as it is in Amman and Cairo. The 
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Carried by her son, a woman casts her ballot in the northern city ofArbil. 


president has stated that he 
wants to stand by those who 
want to stand by democratic 
values. This is easily the 
cheapest and one of the most 
effective ways of building 
pressure for democratic 
reform. 

Recalling 1967, or for that 
matter virtually any memo¬ 
rable date in contemporary 
Arab history before the 
Anglo-American invasion of 
Iraq in 2003, reminds one 
acutely how painful the 
process of Westernization has 
been in the Near East since 
Napoleon landed at Alexan¬ 
dria in 1798. The Muslims of 
the Middle East have tried 
variations of every intoxicat¬ 
ing bad Western idea that 
promised quick power to peo¬ 
ples, especially to their lead¬ 
ers, whose historical memo¬ 
ries were built by a militarily 
victorious faith. By and large, 

certainly among the elites, they drank voluntarily and 
rapaciously. And the results have been awful. 

There are many reasons why the World War II genera¬ 
tion of Western diplomatic and journalistic Arabists hated 
Zionism and the creation of Israel with a passion that 
occasionally rivaled the Austrian anti-Semitism of the 
1920s and 1930s. But among the most important reasons 
is that they could see the old Middle East, with all its com¬ 
plexities and warmth, coming apart. Zionism and Israel 
became the cutting edge of the Western whirlwind that 
was robbing them of their beloved world. By the late 
1960s, ugliness was on the march, in architecture, lan¬ 
guage, culture, politics, and manners, and the old-school 
Arabists locked onto Israel, and later the United States, as 
the culprit. This was an odd inversion of history—making 
Arab Muslim pride and curiosity about the secrets of the 
West derivative of Zionism—but the sadness that often 
drove this anger is understandable. The January 30 elec¬ 
tions in Iraq are probably the first truly happy, powerful 
echo of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. In this at least, the 
French today can take pride. 

The democratic ethic is trying now to put down deep 
roots in Iraq; the democratic spirit, however, has been pre¬ 
sent in the Middle East for a lot longer. The understanding 
of it has grown as tyrannies have failed (but continue to 


rule on), elite corruption has skyrocketed, and the number 
of those who have known the penalties for political devia¬ 
tion has risen to produce a counterculture of resistance, 
pride, and small-scale heroism. Not that long ago, Muslim 
Arabs could look at Asia and feel no shame. Not now. The 
civilizational gap has become too wide. And unlike 50 
years ago, when Arab dictators and their peoples could 
believe that state power could raise nations up, now they 
know—and they really do know it—that their societies 
cannot produce capitalist dictatorships that work. Hosni 
Mubarak probably doesn’t really care about this. That he 
rules is enough. But the apparatus below him does. What 
the Bush administration wants to do is target its message at 
that apparatus, particularly at the security service that 
must evolve or crack for there to be political change in 
Cairo. Rapid change in Egypt is certainly possible. Go into 
the streets of Cairo and ask the poor urbanized fellah 
whether he understands one man, one vote, and you will 
discover that he has an understanding that vastly exceeds 
his experience of democratic politics (zero). He has learned 
by seeing the opposite. So let us bring on C-SPAN Iraq, 
and let his education grow the only way it now can. 

In Iraq, where Middle Eastern tyranny reached its 
zenith, the appreciation of democracy’s possibilities is sure¬ 
ly the most acute. America’s presence in the country—its 
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political guidance, however errant—has been essential in 
setting the stage for the great debates that will shortly be 
upon the Iraqis, the Arab world, and us. As those debates 
unfold, we would be wise to remember a few simple truths 
about Iraq, and particularly about the Iraqi Shia. 

• First, contrary to the rising chorus of Democratic 
commentary on the Iraqi elections, Iran was the biggest 
loser last Sunday. The United Iraqi Alliance, which seems 
certain to capture the lion’s share of the vote, is not at all 
“pro-Iranian.” Neither is it any less “pro-American” than 
Prime Minister Iyad Allawi’s al-Iraqiyya list, unless you 
mean that the various members of the Alliance have been 
and will continue to be less inclined to chat amicably with 
the Central Intelligence Agency, which has been a long¬ 
time backer of Allawi and his Iraqi National Accord. 
(This is not to suggest at all that Allawi is a CIA poodle.) 
A better way to describe the United Iraqi Alliance, if it 
lasts, is as Iran’s worst nightmare. It surely will cause the 
clerical regime enormous pain as the Iraqis within it, espe¬ 
cially those who were once dependent on Iranian aid, con¬ 
tinue to distance themselves ever further from Tehran. 
Primary point to remember: Grand Ayatollah Ali Sistani, 
who is now certainly the most senior Shiite cleric in both 
Iraq and Iran, who is of Iranian birth and early education, 
has embraced a democratic political creed that is anathe¬ 
ma to the ruling mullahs of Tehran. Ali Khamenei, Iran’s 
senior political cleric, is in a real pickle since he cannot 
openly challenge Sistani and his embrace of democracy. 
Iran’s relations with the new Iraq would cease to exist. 
Also, the repercussions inside the Iranian clerical system 
would not be healthy. Sistani is the last of the truly great 
transnational Shiite clerics, and his following inside Iran, 
particularly since he has so publicly backed a democratic 
franchise, which if it were applied in Iran would shatter 
clerical power, should not be underestimated. Sistani and 
his men know very well that the political game they play 
in Iraq will have repercussions throughout the Arab world 
and Iran. He and his men are not rash, but there will be 
no tears shed on their side if Iraq’s political advancement 
convulses those clerics in Iran who believe in theocracy. 

• Second. We are lucky that Iyad Allawi’s moment has 
passed. Spiritually and physically, Allawi would have kept 
the new government in the Green Zone, the surreal, 
guarded compound in central Baghdad where the Ameri¬ 
can embassy is located. The United Iraqi Alliance will 
ensure that it is in all aspects pulled out. No real political 
progress among Iraqis can be made unless the Green Zone 
becomes a memory of occupation. 

• Third. The United Iraqi Alliance and the Kurdish 
slate will probably start to review closely America’s and 
Allawi’s army, police, and intelligence training programs. 
This is all to the good. We have had enormous problems 


with these programs, in part because we have tried to 
incorporate Sunni Arabs who were not loyal to the new 
Iraq. The Alliance and the Kurds will be much more 
demanding than was Allawi, who built his outreach pro¬ 
gram to Sunnis in large part on bribery. By offering them 
jobs in the new army, police force, and intelligence service, 
Allawi led Sunnis to believe their positions in these orga¬ 
nizations would not be subject to democratic politics. 
Allawi actually created the opposite dynamic among the 
Sunnis from what he intended. The Sunni insurgency was 
emboldened. Those elite Sunnis who should have felt the 
need to compromise and come on board did not do so. 
With the January 30 elections, the Sunni Arabs now know 
the old order is dead. The Shia and the Kurds will certain¬ 
ly reach out to them—Sistani has been doing so since Sad¬ 
dam fell—but they are unlikely to continue any form of 
bribery that touches upon Iraq’s military services. Wash¬ 
ington should welcome any change of tactics in this direc¬ 
tion. Allawi’s way was not working. 

• Fourth. If Ahmad Chalabi gains a position of influ¬ 
ence inside the new national assembly, it would be wise for 
State and the CIA to ensure that any and all officials who 
were involved in his regular trashings—particularly the 
trashing of his home—do not serve in Iraq. The Bush 
administration is going to have a hard time working with 
and figuring out the Iraqi Shia (it is striking how thin U.S. 
embassy coverage of the Shia still seems), and it does not 
need to further antagonize one of the few Iraqis capable of 
appreciating both the religious and secular sides of the 
Iraqi Shiite family and who can present his understanding 
to the Americans in a way they can understand. Ahmad 
Chalabi may be wrong in his assessments—he has certain¬ 
ly made mistakes in the past—but the Bush administration 
is doing itself an enormous disservice if it allows the old 
State-CIA animus against Chalabi to continue any further. 
Irony is always both bitter and sweet. Tell Langley to live 
with it before Chalabi has the will and allies to get even. 

• And fifth. Continue to pray every night for the 

health, well-being, and influence of Grand Ayatollah Sis¬ 
tani. Not surprisingly, there seems to be an increasing 
body of American liberals out there who foretell the end 
of a “liberal Iraq” because religious Shia now have a politi¬ 
cal voice. It is a blessed thing that Sistani and his followers 
have a far better understanding of modern Middle Eastern 
history than the American and European liberals who 
travel to Iraq and find only fear. There are vastly worse 
things in this world than seeing grown Iraqi men and 
women arguing about the propriety and place of Islamic 
family law and traditional female attire in Iraqi society. 
Understood correctly, it will be an ennobling sight—and a 
cornerstone of a more liberal Iraq and the Muslim world 
beyond. ♦ 
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The Democrats’ 
Week from Hell 

They're in a hole, 
and they keep digging. 


By Noemie Emery 

T he Democrats’ worst week and a half since 
Black Tuesday (November 2, 2004, when the 
U.S. election returns came in) began on Jan¬ 
uary 18, when Barbara Boxer took on Condi 
Rice in the Senate, and ended on Black Sun¬ 
day (January 30, 2005, when Iraq held its first free elec¬ 
tion). In one comparatively short window of time, the 
Democrats managed to exhibit all of the class, grace, wis¬ 
dom, presence, good sense, and strategic and tactical bril¬ 
liance that had allowed them to move from absolute parity 
after the 2000 election to the loss of the House, Senate, 
and White House in the 2004 election, and left them 
apparently poised to lose even more. You too can turn 
yourself into a loser if you study and follow their recent 
behavior, and the cases to look at are these: 

(1) Barbara Boxer and allies assault Condi Rice. 

For mysterious reasons best known to themselves, a 
small diehard clique of old-line insurgents hiding out in 
the depths of the U.S. Senate decided to make confirma¬ 
tion hearings for Condoleezza Rice the venue of a bomb¬ 
throwing session, on the basis of two cherished liberal 
theories: one, that the war in Iraq is an utter catastrophe; 
and two, that while criticism of liberal nonwhites and 
women is always racist and sexist in nature, nonwhites 
and women who are right-wing or centrist are less than 
“authentic,” and therefore deserve what they get. Thus, 
Margaret Carlson in the Los Angeles Times found nothing 
amiss in Boxer’s calling Rice a liar and a lackey, but insist¬ 
ed Boxer’s critics were somehow attacking all women. 

This followed by weeks an unprecedented onslaught 
from liberal cartoonists and columnists, who compared 
Rice to a parrot, a house slave, Aunt Jemima (with one 
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hell of a weight loss), and Prissy in Gone With the Wind. It 
did not help that one of Boxer’s main allies was Robert A. 
Byrd of West Virginia, who in a prior life had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan. As a method of expanding the 
vote of an ever-shrinking minority party, this tactic 
stunned some observers, who concluded the scheme had 
been cooked up by Karl Rove. 

“I wouldn’t think having a former kleagle of the Ku 
Klux Klan lead a futile floor fight against the nomina¬ 
tion of the first black woman to be secretary of state is a 
good way to enhance the appeal of the Democratic party 
to swing voters, but maybe that’s just me,” opined Jack 
Kelly. No, Jack, it’s not just you. It’s you and Andrew 
Young, a partisan Democrat and genuine civil rights 
leader; it’s you and Dorothy Height, head of the Nation¬ 
al Council of Negro Women; you and C. DeLores Tuck¬ 
er, former chair of the Black Caucus of the Democratic 
National Committee; you and Ron Lester, a Democratic 
pollster quoted by the New York Post’s Deborah Orin as 
saying, “A lot of African Americans are watching this 
and they’re wondering why [Democrats] are going after 
her so hard.” 

It’s you and Colbert King, the liberal columnist for the 
Washington Post, who has little use for Bush but even less 
for the Boxer-Byrd style. King asks us to ponder a key 
Boxer statement: “I personally believe—this is my person¬ 
al view—that your loyalty to the mission you were given, 
to sell the war, overwhelmed your respect for the truth.” 
Writes King, “It’s hard to imagine a more demeaning and 
offensive caricature of a prospective secretary of state.” 
What a great tactic! What a keen way to appeal to white 
moderates, as well as to stop the leakage to Bush of black 
social conservatives, which at the moment has the left in a 
panic. 

A former kleagle of the Ku Klux Klan berating a cul¬ 
tured black woman, one of whose childhood friends was 
blown up in Birmingham: This is the image you want to 
create for your party? Call it strike one. 
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(2) Ted Kennedy calls Iraq Vietnam. 

“Defeat is an orphan,” Ted’s big brother the president 
once famously said, but this fails to apply when Ted is in 
the neighborhood. He preemptively embraced failure in 
Iraq, declaring defeat three days before the election, just 
in time to demoralize American troops and Iraqi voters 
(and calling to mind another JFK comment, that his 
youngest brother was not “terribly quick”). But it wasn’t 
the first time Ted had stumbled over his feet in his rush 
to proclaim a defeat for the United States. In 1990, he 
wanted to leave Kuwait and its oil fields in Saddam’s pos¬ 
session, proclaiming a war would kill 50,000 Americans 
and become a new Vietnam. But things lately have been 
confusing for Teddy, what with 
George W. Bush morphing 
into JFK, while he himself 
turns into something rather 
more like his father, famous in 
1940 for saying democracy was 
finished in England and 
attempts to save it would lead 
us into a quagmire—call it 
FDR’s Vietnam. 

Apparently, there are pro- 
and anti-democracy wings not 
only in the Democratic party 
but in the Kennedy family, 
though those on the pro side 
are sadly no longer with us. 

Unlike his late brothers, Ted 
Kennedy has negative moral 
authority, and is not the man 
you put out there to win hearts 
and minds, abroad or at home. A 
moral exemplar such as Edward 

M. Kennedy selling defeat is hardly what you want when 
you’re trying to grow a political party that’s been shrink¬ 
ing like a wool sweater in a tub of hot water largely 
because of its shortfalls in moral authority and its weak¬ 
ness in foreign affairs. He is the ideal spokesman to make 
the argument—from the point of view of the Republican 
party. Mark this down as strike number two. 

(3) Evan Bayh joins the jihad. 

On the morning of Thursday, January 27, the Washing¬ 
ton Times ran across the top of page one pictures of 
Democrats Boxer, Byrd, Kerry, Kennedy, and the 9 others 
who voted against confirming Rice. What was wrong with 
this string of pictures? It was made up of 12 hacks, has- 
beens, never-weres, and certified losers—and Evan Bayh, 
one of the four main sponsors of the Iraq war resolution 
and until Wednesday a real star in his party, one of the few 


with a shot at being president, because of the trust he had 
amassed on the right and in the center, and the chance he 
could have had to peel off some red states. As of Thursday 
morning, that trust was gone. 

“Say it ain’t so, Evan,” wrote Andrea Neal in the Indi¬ 
anapolis Star a week later. “After six years of building your 
centrist credentials . . . causing even hard-core skeptics 
like me to brand you the genuine article, you turn around 
and vote against a distinguished, conservative nominee 
for Secretary of State. After backing President Bush in 
the Iraq war, and presenting persuasive arguments for 
ousting Saddam Hussein, you take a stand against the 
only administration official who can seamlessly pick up 
[President Bush’s] foreign pol¬ 
icy. ... After boasting on your 
web site to be someone who 
cares more about doing the 
right thing than the expedient 
thing, you become one of 13 
senators to vote against Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s nominee.” 

Neal quotes a former Bayh 
backer who calls the senator 
“self-serving” and says further, 
“I am appalled.” So are the 
many who formerly saw Bayh 
as the one Democrat they 
could possibly vote for, and 
right now are changing their 
minds. This is a vote that will 
not be forgotten: As we speak, 
some Republican doubtless is 
running up spots morphing 
Bayh into Boxer and Teddy. “In 
1991, defense-hawk Sen. Sam 
Nunn (D-Ga) caught the presidential bug, abandoned his 
record, and opposed the first Persian Gulf War—a big mis¬ 
take,” writes Morton Kondracke in Roll Call. “Has the 
same thing happened to Sen. Evan Bayh?” Nunn lost his 
chance for a place on the national ticket when the Gulf 
War succeeded; just as Bayh may have lost his gamble 
when the Iraqi election went well. Would he have done 
this had he known what would happen? The answer is 
probably “no.” 

Bayh tried to recoup on This Week by claiming that he 
was for war, but not this war, a smart war, a sensitive war, a 
war backed by both France and Belgium that lasted three 
days at the outside, and in which no one got hurt. 

But Kerry tried that line in 2004, to no effect whatso¬ 
ever, telling Rolling Stone that when he voted for the war 
(before, of course, voting against it) he had no idea Bush 
would f— it up as he did. Bayh should have looked hard at 
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both Nunn and Kerry, and, failing that, he should have 
bided his time. It is now three years to the Iowa caucus, 
plenty of time to find other ways to make nice with the 
base. And time, too, to see if Rice—and Iraq—are a fail¬ 
ure. If you vote against someone as the architect of a failed 
foreign policy, it helps if the policy first fails. Bayh better 
hope now Iraq becomes a disaster: If it succeeds, he will 
look worse than ever, having thrown away his name and 
his future to protest a success. Paris may be worth a mass, 
and the White House may be worth a boot-licking gesture, 
but a boot-licking gesture that costs you the White House 
is something quite different. The only thing worse than an 
obvious opportunist is an inept opportunist with a bad 
sense of timing. Say good night, Evan. And mark this 
down as strike three. 

(4) John Kerry goes on Meet the Press. 

If Evan Bayh has learned nothing from Kerry and 
Edwards, it seems clear enough that Kerry has learned 
nothing either. He isn’t a statesman, but he plays one on 
TV, and so there he was on Meet the Press the Sunday 
morning of Iraq’s election, looking properly somber and 
careworn, saying a great many words to no purpose, and 
displaying too much of the cluelessness that went far 
toward helping him lose. In fact, as to losing, he seemed in 
a state of denial, talking up the (fairly) close race in the 
state of Ohio, and claiming he came so near to winning 
that it hardly was losing at all. He won the popular vote in 
the battleground states, he said proudly. A mere switch of 
60,000 votes in Ohio, and he would have been writing the 
State of the Union. (Never mind that Kerry lost the 
national popular vote by nearly four million, while Bush 
was gaining four seats in the Senate; and that if he had 
managed to pull out Ohio, people now would be saying 
what a fluke it had been, and wondering how he would 
govern with a Republican Congress and a public that had 
so clearly voted for Bush.) 

But Kerry was much more enthused about his cam¬ 
paign than about the Iraqi elections, which he grudgingly 
referred to as barely legitimate, while implying the worst 
was ahead. He declared us less safe than when the war 
started, although Saddam’s capture had made us much 
safer: a perfect example of the kind of coherence he had 
brought to last year’s campaign. And of his tone-deafness. 
“Whoever is advising him politically made a terrible mis¬ 
take,” Democratic strategist Bob Beckel said later on Fox 
News. “He should have said . . . this is a magnificent 
outcome, and now that we’ve had this . . . let’s begin the 
process of getting our troops back home. ... I don’t get 
why any Democrat would want to dump on this election 
when in fact it’s the beginning of the end.” But Kerry 
seemed perfectly content with himself and his comments, 


and eager for more in the 2008 cycle. “Bring it on,” doubt¬ 
less reply the Republicans. Put it down as strike four— 
this is politics, not baseball. 

E verything that has been wrong with the Democrats 
in the past several years was on vivid display during 
Hell Week: the teeth-grinding shrillness; the race 
card, misplayed with such gusto; the self-interest so bla¬ 
tant it defeats its own purpose; the crippling dearth of 
ideas. With a few brave exceptions (a faction of one named 
Joe Lieberman), the Democrats split into two major 
camps: the wingnuts—Dean, Boxer, and Kennedy—who 
know what they think, which alas sets them at odds with 
the rest of the country; and the caucus of cowards—Bayh, 
Edwards, and Kerry—who believe in nothing so much as 
their own career prospects, and change their minds on the 
gravest of war and peace issues on the basis of what serves 
their ends. 

For the Democrats, this is not a new problem, and has 
been with them since the war in Iraq first emerged as an 
issue. “More than a dozen Democrats, who requested 
anonymity, have told the Post that many members who 
oppose the president’s strategy . . . are going to nonethe¬ 
less support it because they fear a backlash from voters,” 
the Washington Post reported on September 26, 2002, in the 
run-up to that year’s midterm elections, which made his¬ 
tory when the Democrats lost. Five weeks later, “The 
Note,” the widely read blog of ABC News, reported: “Vot¬ 
ers may not know this explicitly, but if there were a secret 
ballot vote, Democrats in the House and Senate would 
vote overwhelmingly to repeal the Bush-Baucus tax cuts, 
and to stop the president from going to war in Iraq.” From 
here, it is a straight line to Bayh, Kerry, and Edwards, 
surfing their way around public opinion, and getting 
upended by shifts in the wind. 

And there you have the real vision gap between the 
two parties: Republicans want to win wars and spread 
freedom; Democrats want to save their rear ends. Bush 
thinks freedom is better than terror and tyranny; Demo¬ 
crats think they themselves are better than Bush. In 2004, 
Bush made it clear he was willing to lose on the basis of 
his convictions—and won in spite or more likely because 
of this. Democrats had no convictions beyond the end 
goal of winning, and therefore quite properly lost. No par¬ 
ty deserved to lose more than the Democrats did in these 
past two elections, and unless they make changes, they 
stand to lose many more. 

Since Black Tuesday last November, Democrats have 
spent hours of airtime, gallons of newsprint, and billions 
of words trying to find out why wonderful people such as 
they keep on losing. They’d be better off taking a hard 
look at Hell Week. All of the answers are there. ♦ 
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Cities of Aspiration 

. . . and the rise of Euro-America 


By Joel Kotkin 

F or much of the past decade, Darik Volpa 
labored long and hard in the high-tech vine¬ 
yards of San Jose and Boston. As an executive 
in the medical instrument industry, he earned 
good money, but could not achieve a middle 
class lifestyle in those pricey locales. 

When Volpa decided in 2003 to open his own compa¬ 
ny, Understand Surgery, he chose to do it in far-more- 
affordable Reno, Nevada. His reasons—embraced by 
scores of other fast-growing businesses—ranged from the 
unfriendly business climates in places like California to 
the high cost of houses in many prominent cities. The 
need for affordable housing was especially urgent, given 
Volpa’s desire to start a family. 

“The Bay Area is exciting and has a great talent pool, 
but we would have minimal prospects there,” explains the 
34-year-old Volpa, whose five-person firm specializes in 
providing animations of surgical procedures. “For us, the 
issue is where do you start now, and where does a young 
person want to work. Reno is very attractive for that.” 

Now Volpa is ensconced in a large three-bedroom 
house he could never afford in the Bay Area. His odyssey 
reflects something more profound. It speaks to a chasm in 
America, separating two competing economic regimes, 
one that embraces growth and new opportunity and 
another that increasingly seeks to preserve its privileges 
and coveted lifestyle. 

What differentiates these two Americas is not so much 
politics, but perspective on the future. Cities of aspiration 
like Reno accommodate job growth and attract young 
families who hope that tomorrow will be better than yes¬ 
terday. They offer an environment that most of our fore¬ 
bears—wherever they might be from—would recognize as 
distinctly American. In the places people are leaving, what 
might be called Euro-America, the focus is on preserving 
older urban forms, cultivating refinement, and following 
continental norms in attitude, politics, and lifestyle. 


Joel Kotkin is an Irvine senior fellow with the New America Foun¬ 
dation. He is the author of The City: A Global History, to be 
published by Modern Library in April. 


Right now the demographic, economic, and political 
momentum belongs to the aspirational cities, places like 
Reno, Boise, Orlando, Phoenix, Las Vegas, and Salt Lake 
City. They attract the most new migrants from other parts 
of the country, and an increasing number of immigrants 
from abroad. They have experienced some of the nation’s 
sharpest increases in their numbers of new families. 

Over the next quarter century, these areas are also pro¬ 
jected to experience the nation’s largest increases in the 
construction of new homes and industrial and commercial 
buildings. Equally important, much of the new growth 
they are enjoying is in those businesses—software devel¬ 
opment, medical manufacturing, high-end business ser¬ 
vices, to name a few—that increasingly define America’s 
economic power. Meanwhile these same industries are a 
declining presence in such cities as Boston, San Francisco, 
and Silicon Valley. 

Take an area like Lee and Collier counties in south¬ 
west Florida, among the nation’s fastest-growing regions. 
Internet, software, and business service firms have found 
the lower-cost housing, more permissive business climate, 
and consistently warm temperature hard to resist. Finan¬ 
cial and business services, information technology, and 
even manufacturing are all growing in this vast, and still 
largely affordable, corner of the country. 

“We found we could expand our business and get as 
good or better people than we can get anywhere else,” 
explains Rick Szatkowski, senior vice president at Find- 
What, an Internet marketing company that relocated its 
60-person headquarters from Silicon Alley in 2001 to Ft. 
Myers. “We have been able to grow and expand here in a 
way that would have been impossible in New York, where 
people can’t afford to live and smaller businesses have a 
hard time operating.” 

The in-migration of educated people may prove the 
most important sign of the future vitality of aspirational 
cities. Boston may still be “the Athens” of America, but 
since the mid-1990s it and other Euro-American centers 
have been losing educated workers, particularly those over 
30. Boston is one of the very few places that is now gradu¬ 
ating fewer BAs than in the past decade. In contrast, the 
ranks of college graduates are mushrooming in aspira¬ 
tional cities such as Atlanta, Phoenix, Charlotte, Las 
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Vegas, and, most dramatically, the fast-growth regions of 
Florida, notably the region along the Gulf Coast. 

E uro-America has always existed in pockets, most 
particularly among the East Coast’s intellectual, 
cultural, and social elites. The strain can be traced 
from the old Tory opposition to the Revolution to the 
Hartford Convention, which considered New England’s 
secession during the War of 1812. It found expression 
again in the Victorian sensibility of Henry James and, 
after World War I, among those disgruntled Bohemians 
who embraced Paris and the continent as culturally supe¬ 
rior to their native country. 

Today the embrace of European values and perspec¬ 
tives also reflects profound economic and social similari¬ 
ties between Euro-America and the continent. Like many 
of their European counterparts, many, if not most, major 
American urban centers are at best demographically stag¬ 
nant or even losing population, which is also the case in 
Paris, Milan, Rome, and Amsterdam. Indeed, since 2000 
San Francisco, Boston, Minneapolis, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia have all lost population, while growth rates 
have dropped precipitously in many other cities. 

Another similarity can be seen in economic perfor¬ 
mance. As the European Central Bank recently observed, 
the E.U.’s potential rate of GDP growth may be little more 
than 2 percent, half that of the United States. Much the 
same may now be true of Euro-America. San Francisco, 
Chicago, Boston, and many other American cities have 
been losing jobs since 2000; New York has fewer private- 
sector positions today than it did in 1969. 


Yet neither Europe, nor its American simulacra, 
should be dismissed. Resting on the great accomplish¬ 
ments of generations past, they enjoy a near monopoly in 
major media and top universities, and still direct those 
powerful economic functions, notably financial and pro¬ 
fessional services, that siphon off much of the cream from 
the global economic crop. This has allowed them to main¬ 
tain large concentrations of wealth even as they fail to cre¬ 
ate opportunities for their working and middle classes. 

These pools of wealth, combined with difficult regula¬ 
tory environments for home-building, have pushed the 
price of real estate in these areas to near catastrophic lev¬ 
els. In the Bay Area, for example, it now takes an income 
of over $125,000 to own a home; barely one in ten house¬ 
holds could now afford to buy in the area. 

On the other hand, high housing prices have made 
those that were lucky enough to purchase homes in the 
1980s and 1990s, notably baby boomers, wealthier than 
their counterparts elsewhere. In places where the median 
home price approaches the high six figures or even a mil¬ 
lion dollars, whether in London or Boston, the affluent, 
professional middle class has now been turned, on paper, 
into a kind of landed gentry. 

These conditions have allowed the Euro-American 
cities to weather the post-2000 downturn in remarkable 
style. San Francisco, among the most consistently leftist of 
American cities, also boasts the highest percentage of 
income stemming from dividends, rent, and interest. Like 
Paris and London, many Euro-American cities have 
become favored places for wealthy nomads from abroad 
and around the country; as many as 80 percent of the 
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occupants in some new Manhattan luxury high-rises, 
according to industry sources, are people who aren’t city 
residents, many of them from Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

In such cities, rentier liberals keep the trendy shops and 
restaurants lively while providing patronage to the arts 
and culture. The very low birth rates in both Europe and 
Euro-America exacerbate this “wealth effect.” Seattle 
today has roughly the same population it did in 1960, but 
barely half as many children. Childlessness, in the short 
term, often translates into higher per-capita wealth, since 
it means parents don’t have to share their goodies with 
any troublesome little tykes. 

These factors explain the relative lack of concern 
about slow or negative job growth in Euro-America. Per¬ 
haps nowhere is this disconnect more evident than in 
Massachusetts. The property-owning elites in the Bay 
State have, by some measures, never had it so good, even 
though their state is hemorrhaging younger people and 
suffers from one of the worst rates of job growth in the 
nation. The only state to lose population in 2003, “the 
granny state,” as one commentator called it, Massachu¬ 
setts has become a graveyard of middle class aspirations 
but a favored playground for well-heeled Euro-American 
elites. 

“The sad fact is that there is little room for upward 
mobility here,” suggests Doug Fisher, director of develop¬ 
ment for Northeast Utilities, a Hartford-based utility 
which covers much of western Massachusetts. The state, 
Fisher adds, “is becoming an economic development cul- 
de-sac and a lot of people like that.” 

Economic development experts like Fisher are partic¬ 
ularly alarmed by how Massachusetts and other Euro- 
American strongholds are responding to the increased 
competition from abroad and the American hinterland. 
Rather than streamline their municipal welfare states, 
they increasingly embrace such socially “progressive” 
policies as “living wage” ordinances and “inclusionary 
zoning”—regulations that force developers to build low- 
cost housing. Unwilling to challenge powerful teachers’ 
unions, they have all but given up on improving educa¬ 
tion for middle class families and instead pitch themselves 
to the “creative class” cultural elites, singles and gays. 

The divisive 2004 election further exacerbated the 
political, social, and economic estrangement of these cities 
from American norms. In the past, cities may have voted 
heavily Democratic but their residents remained, to a 
large part, culturally attached to their less urbanized coun¬ 
trymen. No more. 

In the wake of John Kerry’s loss to George Bush, a 
widely circulated editorial entitled “It’s the Cities, Stupid” 
in The Stranger, a Seattle alternative weekly, called on 


Democrats to adopt a politics that excludes countryside, 
suburban, and exurban constituencies. Democrats “are 
the party of urban America,” the paper proclaimed, sug¬ 
gesting a political approach catering to city-dwellers at the 
expense of those living in “the soulless sprawling sub¬ 
urbs” and in rural America. 

The highly urbanized Kerry voters, we were told, rep¬ 
resented “the real Americans” who reject “heartland ‘val¬ 
ues’ like xenophobia, sexism, racism, and homophobia.” 
The suburbanites and small-town denizens came from 
places where “people are fatter and dumber and slower.” 
“Let them have the shitholes, the Oklahomas, Wyomings, 
and Alabamas,” the Seattle paper raged. “We’ll take 
Manhattan.” 

Urban sophisticates’ longstanding disdain toward the 
suburbs and sunbelt cities is developing into an aggressive 
hostility. Author James Howard Kunstler now wows 
Euro-American audiences with dire predictions of an 
energy-driven apocalypse that will leave the sprawling 
aspirational cities and their suburban hinterlands in 
ruins. Kunstler, for one, is so thrilled with the prospect 
that he says it’s time “to let the gloating begin.” 

Given their contempt for much of the country, it is not 
surprising that Euro-Americans seek inspiration from 
abroad. For many, European cities, with three times the 
density of their American counterparts, are to be hailed as 
role models. New urbanists like Roberta Brandes Gratz 
look across the Atlantic and see our urban future. Ameri¬ 
cans, she concludes, “want what Czechs have,” that is, 
highly concentrated, expensive cities of apartment-renters 
like picturesque Prague. 

On an arguably more serious note, some Democratic 
theorists also advocate adopting European-style economic 
and social policy. Back in the 1980s, Robert Reich, for 
example, suggested the United States adopt the kind of 
“industrial policy” then de rigueur in Germany and 
France. Recently, other leftist writers—from the American 
Prospect’s Harold Meyerson to environmentalist Jeremy 
Rifkin and Euro-enthusiast T.R. Reid—have embraced 
European approaches to Kyoto, land use, immigration, 
and technology. 

To the denizens of Euro-America, John Kerry’s obses¬ 
sion with “global tests” and appealing to the E.U. were not 
misplaced or ill-conceived. The American dream, Rifkin 
tells us, is failing, economically, culturally, and politically. 
“We need Europe,” Meyerson writes in the American 
Prospect, “to save us from ourselves.” 

C onservatives and Republicans have reasons to cel¬ 
ebrate the conflict between a slowly declining 
Euro-America and the cities of aspiration. Yet the 
future may not be so easy to predict. Success, defined as 
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increased jobs and population, has a way of turning cities 
of aspiration toward a more European worldview. 

This has already occurred in places like Los Angeles 
and Silicon Valley, where public employees have made 
common cause with wealthy environmentalists, resulting 
in a kind of one-party, status-quo politics. Over time, this 
phenomenon could spread to today’s aspirational cities. 
As places like even Phoenix, Houston, and Reno grow, 
become congested, and attract refugees from Euro-Ameri¬ 
ca, a powerful lobby against economic expansion will start 
to develop. 

These issues tend to gain currency as traffic jams wors¬ 
en, schools get overcrowded, and the countryside recedes. 
And while conservatives offer bromides about the free 
market, open space grows more scarce, and infrastructure, 
including schools and roads, is neglected. This failure 
opens the door to liberals and Democrats, even in states 
such as Nevada, Arizona, and Florida. 

Fortunately for conservatives, most modern-day 
Democrats have failed to develop a language that appeals 
to those living in aspirational cities. Many of them bring 
with them the worst prejudices of Euro-America. A pow¬ 
erful cabal of downtown landowners, new urbanists, and 
editorial enthusiasts at the Arizona Republic are urging 
Phoenix residents to expend hundreds of millions in pub¬ 
lic funds to develop a “hip and cool” downtown. The 
argument—contrary to the region’s robust demograph¬ 
ics—is that “smart” people won’t move to a city without 
its own mini-SoHo. 

Another attempt can be seen in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where new-urbanist and creative-class enthusiasts 
have taken over city hall. Some planners have considered 
urging the city to ban houses with backyards while making 


plans to subsidize yuppie apartments near the city’s small 
downtown. All this at a time when many jobs and upward¬ 
ly mobile people have been migrating beyond the city lim¬ 
its to sprawling places like neighboring Rio Rancho. 

Much the same effort can be seen in places as diverse 
as Tampa, Sacramento, and Oklahoma City, where local 
business leaders have decided that, to compete in the 
future, they must emulate the nation’s weakest job-creat¬ 
ing regions. Some are bringing in “experts” from troubled 
cities such as Portland to direct their future development. 
Like an attractive young woman trying on grandma’s ’60s 
hippy dress, these dynamic areas wish to adorn them¬ 
selves in ill-fitting hand-me-down patterns from the past. 

Euro-American politics do not work in aspirational 
cities. Where and when such policies do become influen¬ 
tial, companies, entrepreneurs, and individuals will seek 
their future elsewhere, in places where they don’t have to 
subsidize fancy nightclubs, art galleries, gay bars, and 
yuppie lofts, or pay the freight for inefficient public-sector 
bureaucracies. If the contagion takes over Phoenix, these 
restless Americans will move further out, into the unregu¬ 
lated exurbs or deeper into the hinterland, to Boise, the 
Salt Lake Valley, or beyond. 

The American future belongs to those places where 
people can most fully engage in their private pursuit of 
happiness. The party—and the politicians—that can 
appeal to these voters, wherever they are, will be the one 
likely to win political power. 

“People I talk to and want to recruit seem more than 
willing to come here,” notes Reno entrepreneur Darik 
Volpa. “It’s a different feel here. It’s more friendly, people 
open doors. In the Bay Area or Boston, it’s get in line. 
Here it’s still open to new people and new ideas.” ♦ 
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The Trilling Imagination 

On the centenary of Lionel Trilling By Gertrude Himmelfarb 


A recent casual, dismissive ref¬ 
erence to Lionel Trilling 
recalled to me the man who 
was the most eminent intel¬ 
lectual figure of his time—certainly in 
New York intellectual circles, but also 
beyond that, in the country as a whole. 

So, at any rate, he appeared to me 
many years ago. And so he appeared to 
his contemporaries, who thought it 
entirely fitting he should have received 
(a few years before his death) the first of 
the Thomas Jefferson Awards bestowed 
by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. It is typical of the man that 
the lecture he delivered on the occasion, 
“Mind in the Modern World,” was 
exhortatory rather than celebratory, 
cautioning us about tendencies in our 
culture that diminished the force and 
legitimacy of the mind, tendencies that 


Gertrude Himmelfarb is the author of many 
volumes of intellectual history and analysis, 
including, most recently, The Roads to 
Modernity: The British, French, and 
American Enlightenments. 


were to become obvious to others only 
many years later. Here in 2005—on the 
centenary of his birth in 1905—it is 
interesting to reflect upon the quality of 
Lionel Trilling’s mind, a quality rare in 
his time and rarer, I suspect, in ours. 

I was a budding Trotskyite in college 
when I came across Trilling’s 1940 essay 
on T.S. Eliot in Partisan Review. I had 
read only a few of Eliot’s poems; 
“Prufrock” was a particular favorite 
among my friends at the time, much 
quoted and affectionately parodied. (In 
a Yiddish parody Saul Bellow liked to 
recite. In the room the women come and go 
/ Talking of Michelangelo became Talking 
of Marx and Lenin. I forget how it 
rhymed.) But I had never read Eliot’s 
essays or the journal he edited, the Cri¬ 
terion, which had ceased publication 
before the outbreak of World War II. I 
was, however, a faithful reader of Parti¬ 
san Review, which was, in effect, the 
intellectual and cultural organ of Trot- 
skyites (or crypto-Trotskyites, or ex- 
Trotskyites, or more broadly, the anti- 
Stalinist Left). Many years later I 


remembered little about Trilling’s essay 
except its memorable title, “Elements 
That Are Wanted,” and the enormous 
excitement it generated in me and my 
friends. Rereading it recently, I experi¬ 
enced once again that sense of 
excitement. 

Trilling opened by quoting an essay 
by John Stuart Mill on Coleridge, writ¬ 
ten a century earlier. That essay had 
angered Mill’s radical friends, Trilling 
said, because it told them they could 
learn more from a “religious and con¬ 
servative philosopher” like Coleridge, 
who saw “further into the complexities 
of the human feelings and intellect,” 
than from the “short and easy” political 
discourses of their own mentor, Jeremy 
Bentham. 

I n this spirit, Trilling introduced his 
own radical friends, the readers of 
Partisan Review, to T.S. Eliot, another 
“religious and conservative” thinker. 
Trilling did not, he hastened to say, 
mean to recommend Eliot’s “religious 
politics” to their “allegiance”—only to 
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their “attention.” He reminded them of 
their own precarious situation a year 
after the outbreak of war in Europe: 
“Here we are, a very small group and 
quite obscure; our possibility of action 
is suspended by events; perhaps we 
have never been more than vocal and 
perhaps soon we can hope to be no 
more than thoughtful; our relations 
with the future are dark and dubious.” 
Of only one thing about the future 
could we be certain: our “pledge to the 
critical intellect.” 

That pledge recalled to Trilling not 
only Mill’s invocation of Coleridge but 
also Eliot’s “long if recalcitrant disciple- 
ship” to Matthew Arnold. (Trilling did 
not have to remind his readers of his 
own, less-recalcitrant discipleship to 
Arnold; his book on Arnold, a revision 
of his doctoral dissertation, had been 
published the previous year.) Trilling 
quoted Arnold on the function of criti¬ 
cism: “It must be apt to study and 
praise elements that for the fullness of 
spiritual perfection are wanted, even 
though they belong to a power which in 
the practical sphere may be maleficent.” 

T he audacity of this essay on T.S. 

Eliot is hard to recapture now. 
Trilling suggested that there were, in 
the philosophy of his own circle, ele¬ 
ments that were wanted. More, that 
these elements were wanted “for the 
fullness of spiritual perfection.” And, 
finally, most provocatively, that these 
elements were found in a thinker whose 
ideas could well be maleficent in the 
practical sphere. Yet it was precisely in 
the practical sphere—not as a poet but 
as a political thinker—that Trilling 
commended Eliot to readers of Partisan 
Review. 

Although the journal had broken 
with the Communist party three years 
earlier. Partisan Review was still com¬ 
mitted to a radical politics and to an 
only-somewhat reformist Marxist phi¬ 
losophy (of the kind espoused by, say, 
Sidney Hook). But Partisan Review was 
also committed to a modernist literary 
vanguard—Eliot, Joyce, Yeats, Pound, 
Proust, and all the rest—who all too 
often had conservative, if not reac¬ 
tionary, views on political and social 
affairs. The editors were entirely candid 


about the disjunction between literature 
and politics; indeed, it was the Commu¬ 
nists’ insistence upon a party line in lit¬ 
erature as in politics that contributed to 
the break from the party. And this dis¬ 
junction made for a tension in the jour¬ 
nal that was a constant challenge to the 
ideological pieties of its readers. 

What Trilling was now proposing, 
however, went well beyond the reasser¬ 
tion of that disjunction between litera¬ 
ture and politics. Where others found 
Eliot interesting in spite of his politics, 
Trilling found him interesting because of 
his politics: a politics not only conserv¬ 
ative but religious, and not only reli¬ 
gious but identifiably Christian. And 
this, to readers who were, as Trilling 
said in his usual understated manner, 
“probably hostile to religion” (and 
many of whom, he might have added, 
like himself, were Jewish). Where John 
Stuart Mill had cited Coleridge’s On the 
Constitution of Church and State as a cor¬ 
rective to Benthamism, Lionel Trilling 
recommended Eliot’s The Idea of a 
Christian Society as a corrective to Marx¬ 
ism. The Left had simplistically 
assumed that Eliot “escaped” from 
“The Waste Land” into the embrace of 
Anglo-Catholicism. 

But even if this were true, it would 
not be “the worst that could be told of a 
man in our time.” Surely, Trilling 
observed, Marxist intellectuals, who 
had witnessed the flourishing and the 
decay of Marxism, should appreciate 
the intellectual honorableness of Eliot’s 
conversion. They need not follow 
Eliot’s path to theology, but they could 
emulate him in questioning their own 
faith. 

Marxism was not the only thing that 
Trilling (by way of Eliot) called into 
question. He challenged liberalism as 
well. Totalitarianism, Eliot had said, 
was inherently “pagan,” for it recog¬ 
nized no authority or principle but that 
of the state. And liberalism, far from 
providing an alternative to paganism, 
actually contained within itself the 
seeds of paganism, in its materialism 
and relativism. Only Christianity, Eliot 
argued—the “Idea” of Christianity, not 
its pietistic or revivalist expressions— 
could resist totalitarianism, because 
only Christianity offered a view of man 


and society that promoted the ideal of 
“moral perfection” and “the good life.” 
“I am inclined,” Trilling quoted Eliot, 
“to approach public affairs from the 
point of view of the moralist.” 

Trilling hastened to qualify his 
endorsement of Eliot in “Elements 
That Are Wanted”; he did not believe 
morality was absolute or a “religious 
politics” desirable. But Eliot’s vision of 
morality and politics was superior to 
the vision of liberals and radicals, who 
had contempt for the past and wor¬ 
shiped the future. Liberals, in the name 
of progress, put off the realization of the 
good life to some indefinite future; radi¬ 
cals put off the good life in the expecta¬ 
tion of a revolution that would usher in 
not only a new society but also a new 
man, a man who would be “wholly 
changed by socialism.” 

Marxism was especially dangerous, 
Trilling found, because it combined “a 
kind of disgust with humanity as it is 
and a perfect faith in humanity as it is 
to be.” Eliot’s philosophy, on the other 
hand, whatever its defects and dangers, 
had the virtue of teaching men to value 
“the humanity of the present equally 
with that of the future,” thus serving as 
a restraint upon the tragic ambition to 
transcend reality. It was in this sense. 
Trilling concluded, that Eliot bore out 
the wisdom of Arnold’s dictum. Eliot’s 
religious politics, while maleficent in 
the practical sphere, contained elements 
wanting in liberalism—“elements 
which a rational and naturalistic philos¬ 
ophy, to be adequate, must encompass.” 

I do not know how Trilling’s radical 
friends reacted to this essay, but I do 
remember the effect it had on some rad¬ 
icals of my own, younger generation. 
For us, it was a revelation, the begin¬ 
ning of a disaffection not only with our 
anti-Stalinist radicalism but, ultimately, 
with liberalism itself. Trilling has been 
accused (the point is almost always 
made in criticism) of being, not himself 
a neoconservative, to be sure, but a 
progenitor of neoconservatism. There is 
much truth in this. Although he never 
said or wrote anything notable about 
the “practical sphere” of real politics (he 
was not a “public intellectual” in our 
present sense, commenting on whatever 
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made the headlines), he did provide a 
mode of thought, a moral and cultural 
sensibility, that was inherently subver¬ 
sive of liberalism and thus an invitation 
to neoconservatism. 

T he volume of essays he published 
ten years later. The Liberal Imagina¬ 
tion, is often cited as evidence of 
Trilling’s conservative (or neoconserva¬ 
tive) disposition. Oddly enough, when I 
looked, some years ago, for “Elements 
That Are Wanted” in that volume, I 
could not find it, although the preface 
clearly alluded to it. (Nor was it in¬ 
cluded in The Partisan Reader, a collec¬ 
tion of essays from Partisan Review pub¬ 
lished in 1946.) When I remarked upon 
this omission to Diana Trilling, she 
could not account for it, and the essay, 
under the title “T.S. Eliot’s Politics,” 
reached book form only in 1980 in 
Speaking of Literature and Society, the 
final volume of her edition of Trilling’s 
Collected Works. 

One much-quoted passage in the 
preface to The Liberal Imagination sug¬ 
gests Trilling deliberately dissociated 
himself from conservatism: “For it is 
the plain fact that nowadays there are 
no conservative or reactionary ideas in 
general circulation.” What is not gener¬ 
ally quoted are the qualifications that 
followed, which almost belie the asser¬ 
tion. If there are no conservative ideas, 
there are nonetheless conservative 
“impulses,” which are “certainly very 
strong, perhaps even stronger than most 
of us know.” 

For that matter, liberalism itself is 
more a “tendency” than a set of ideas. 
Goethe had said there are no “liberal 
ideas,” only “liberal sentiments.” But 
sentiments, Trilling observed, naturally 
and imperceptibly become ideas, and 
those ideas find their way into the prac¬ 
tical world. “Tout commence en mystique ,” 
he quoted Charles Peguy, “et finit en poli¬ 
tique” —everything begins in mysticism 
and ends in politics. Thus liberalism is 
no more a party of ideas than conser¬ 
vatism; indeed, without the corrective 
of conservatism, liberal ideas become 
“stale, habitual, and inert.” But the best 
corrective to liberalism is literature, 
because this is “the human activity that 
takes the fullest and most precise 


account of variousness, pos¬ 
sibility, complexity, and 
difficulty.” 

These words and vari¬ 
ants upon them—“contin¬ 
gency,” “complication,” 
“ambiguity,” “ambivalence” 

—appear as a refrain 
throughout all of Trilling’s 
work; they are his unmis¬ 
takable signature. In one 
writer after another—in 
Eliot, Wordsworth, Keats, 

Austen, Dickens, James, 
Hawthorne, Tolstoy, Joyce, 

Flaubert, Babel—Trilling 
found “elements that are 
wanted” in the liberal imag¬ 
ination: elements that testi¬ 
fy to the essential humanity 
of man and defy political 
machination or social en¬ 
gineering. 

The last book he saw into 
print before his death in 
1975, Sincerity and Authenti¬ 
city, seemed a departure in 
tone and substance from his 
earlier work, for in it, 
philosophers—Rousseau, 

Diderot, Hegel, Nietzsche, 

Burke, Sartre, Marx, Freud 
—played a starring role, 
mingling with his usual cast 
of literary figures. This jux¬ 
taposition of philosophy and 
literature is exhilarating and 
sometimes startling. Trilling 
sums up his discussion of 
Rousseau, for example, with 
the line: “Oratory and the 
novel: which is to say, 1 
Robespierre and Jane 
Austen.” 

He justified that odd 
coupling: “This, I fancy, is 
the first time the two per- 
sonages have ever been 

O 

brought together in a single 
sentence, separated from 
each other by nothing more 
than the conjunction that 
links them.” But they were not, he 
insisted, “factitiously conjoined: They 
are consanguineous, each is in lineal 
descent from Rousseau, cousins-ger- 
man through their commitment to the 


‘honest soul’ and its appropriate sin¬ 
cerity.” (“Honest soul” refers back to yet 
another figure in this linkage, Hegel.) 

The final chapter of Sincerity and 
Authenticity returned to the subject that 
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had long occupied its author, personally 
as well as intellectually. Trilling, his 
wife, and his son had been in psycho¬ 
analysis for many years, and he had 
given much thought to it, as theory and 
as therapy. Now, in the context of 
authenticity, Freudianism presented a 
special challenge. Where most psycho¬ 
analysts regarded the therapeutic prac¬ 
tice as an effort to identify and over¬ 
come the inauthentic nature of man, to 
make conscious what was unconscious, 
Trilling insisted the unconscious had its 
own authenticity—the “Authentic 
Unconscious,” as the title of his chapter 
put it. And where others were troubled 
by Freud’s Civilization and Its Discon¬ 
tents because it seemed to take a bleak 
view of human beings and their poten¬ 
tialities, Trilling saw it as evidence, once 
again, of “the essential immitigability of 
the human condition,... its hardness, 
intractability, and irrationality.” 

T he initial—and enduring—inspi¬ 
ration for much of Trilling’s work 
was perhaps Freud, even more than 
Eliot, Arnold, or his other literary 
heroes. In the first of his essays on 
Freud, published shortly before “Ele¬ 
ments That Are Wanted,” Trilling 
described the peculiar synthesis of 
romantic anti-rationalism and positivis¬ 
tic rationalism that gave Freudianism 
the distinctive characteristics of “classic 
tragic realism.” Another piece, written 
two years later, dealt with Karen Hor- 
ney’s revisionist mode of psychoanaly¬ 
sis. Horney, Trilling explained, was pop¬ 
ular in liberal circles because she 
posited “a progressive psyche, a kind of 
New Deal agency which truly intends 
to do good but cannot always cope with 
certain reactionary forces.” Freud’s 
view of the psyche was less “flattering,” 
Trilling admitted, but more in accord 
with “the savage difficulties of life.” 

An even more provocative version of 
this theme, “Freud: Within and 
Beyond Culture,” was delivered as a lec¬ 
ture in 1955 and reprinted ten years 
later in Beyond Culture. Here Trilling 
posed the issue as biology versus culture: 
biology representing the “given,” the 
immutability of man’s nature; culture, 
the forces of society (“civilization,” as 
Freud put it) that strove to alter and 


overcome biology. Again Trilling chal¬ 
lenged the dominant liberal, progres¬ 
sive orthodoxy—and his audience for 
that lecture was the New York Psycho¬ 
analytic Society, which epitomized such 
orthodoxy. Unlike most of his listeners, 
who regarded any idea of a “given” as 
“reactionary,” Trilling insisted that the 
givenness of our biological condition 
was, in fact, “liberating”—liberating 
man from a culture that would other¬ 
wise be absolute and omnipotent. 
“Somewhere in the child, somewhere in 
the adult, there is a hard, irreducible, 
stubborn core of biological urgency, and 
biological necessity, and biological rea¬ 
son that culture cannot reach and that 
reserves the right, which sooner or later 
it will exercise, to judge the culture and 
resist and revise it.” 

T rilling was responding to the prob¬ 
lem George Orwell had posed so 
dramatically in Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
Reviewing that book when it appeared 
in 1949, Trilling made clear that Orwell 
was not, as liberals liked to think, 
merely attacking Soviet communism. 
“He is saying, indeed, something no less 
comprehensive than this: that Russia, 
with its idealistic social revolution now 
developed into a police state, is but the 
image of the impending future and that 
the ultimate threat to human freedom 
may well come from a similar and even 
more massive development of the social 
idealism of our democratic culture.” A 
few years later, reviewing another book 
by Orwell, Trilling repeated this theme: 
“Social idealism” is not the only thing 
that can be perverted into tyranny; so 
can any idea “unconditioned” by reality. 
“The essential point of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four is just this, the danger of the ulti¬ 
mate and absolute power which the 
mind can develop when it frees itself 
from conditions, from the bondage of 
things and history.” 

Trilling could not have anticipated 
the ultimate perversion of this tendency 
half-a-century later: the mutation of 
social engineering into genetic engi¬ 
neering. Today the imperious “mind” is 
even more bent upon that “ultimate 
and absolute power,” as it attempts to 
free itself from the bondage of all condi¬ 
tions, things, and history—indeed from 


the bondage of biology itself. One can 
imagine a volume of essays by Trilling 
entitled Beyond Biology. 

I n “Elements That Are Wanting,” 
Trilling quoted Eliot as writing from 
“the point of view of the moralist.” He 
might well have made that statement of 
himself, understanding “moralist” in 
the largest sense of that term. He did 
not reflect much upon the kinds of 
moral questions, or “moral values,” that 
occupy us today: marriage, family, sex, 
abortion. What interested him was the 
relation of morality to reality—the 
abiding sense of morality that defines 
humanity, and at the same time the 
imperatives of a reality that necessarily, 
and properly, circumscribes morality 
He called this “moral realism.” Even 
before the appearance of Orwell’s novel, 
Trilling wrote about “the dangers of the 
moral life itself,” of a “moral righteous¬ 
ness” that preens itself upon being 
“progressive.” 

Some paradox of our natures leads us, 
when once we have made our fellow 
men the objects of our enlightened 
interest, to go on to make them the 
objects of our pity, then of our wisdom, 
ultimately of our coercion. It is to pre¬ 
vent this corruption, the most ironic 
and tragic that man knows, that we 
stand in need of the moral realism 
which is the product of the free play of 
the moral imagination. 

“Moral realism” is Trilling’s legacy for 
us today—for conservatives as well as 
liberals. Conservatives are well disposed 
to such realism, being naturally suspi¬ 
cious of a moral righteousness that has 
been often misconceived and misdirect¬ 
ed. And their suspicions are confirmed 
by the disciplines upon which they have 
habitually drawn: philosophy, econom¬ 
ics, political theory, and, most recently, 
the social sciences, which are so valuable 
in disputing much of the conventional 
(that is to say, liberal) wisdom about 
social problems and public policies. 

The element that is still wanting, 
however, is the sense of variety, com¬ 
plexity, and difficulty—which comes. 
Trilling reminds us, primarily from the 
“experience of literature,” and which at 
its best informs the political imagina¬ 
tion as well as the moral imagination. ♦ 
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Courtesy: Louis I. Kahn Collection, University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 



Louis I. Kahn’s vision of a memorial 
on Roosevelt Island in New York. 



Modern Monuments 

One thing is certain—Louis I. Kahn’s design for a 
Roosevelt memorial in New York is better than what 
actually got built in Washington, by Catesby Leigh 


T hree decades ago, two design¬ 
ers came up with ideas for 
memorials for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The con¬ 
cepts shared a common core: an out¬ 
door room, open to the sky and 
enclosed by primitive stone walls. To 
date, only one of these has been built: 
Lawrence Halprin’s abysmal Roosevelt 
Memorial in Washington, D.C., finally 
completed in 1997. The other, Louis I. 
Kahn’s memorial for the southern tip of 
Roosevelt Island in New York City, has 
languished in the archives. 

That’s a shame. Halprin managed to 
distill just about everything that can go 
wrong with a modernist memorial 
scheme. But Kahn’s design shows that 
modernism at its best—in the hands of 
a master—doesn’t have to produce the 
kind of dysfunctional memorials with 
which Washington has lately been 
cursed. 

The Roosevelt Island project came to 
a halt amidst New York’s financial trou¬ 
bles in the 1970s. A new exhibition 
mounted by the architecture school at 
the Cooper Union in Manhattan offers 
us a view of what might have been 
built—and might still be built, if an 
overlapping coalition of Roosevelt 
advocates and Kahn devotees have their 
way. “Coming to Light: The Louis I. 
Kahn Monument to Franklin D. 


Catesby Leigh is author of the forthcoming 
Monumental America. 


Roosevelt for New York City” (which 
remains on view until February 18) and 
the accompanying catalogue offer a fas¬ 
cinating look at the background to the 
memorial project and the development 
of Kahn’s design. 

In a sense, Louis I. Kahn, one of 
twentieth-century architecture’s most 
remarkable figures, was a supremely 
appropriate choice for this project, since 
Franklin Roosevelt never had a more 
passionate admirer. Born in 1901 to 
impoverished Estonian Jews, he arrived 
in Philadelphia as an infant immigrant. 
(He was badly scorched while peering 
into a household coal fire as a child, 
leaving his face permanently scarred.) 
His family remained poor, and the stu¬ 
dious Kahn worked his way through 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he was trained as a classicist under the 
illustrious Paul Cret. 

Kahn’s conversion to modernism as 
an architect thrown out of work by the 
Depression was a classic Zeitgeist con¬ 
version, indissolubly wedded to his fer¬ 
vent New Deal ideals. Society was being 
transformed, so architecture must fol¬ 
low suit. During the 1930s and 1940s, 
Kahn became a widely recognized 
expert in, and advocate for, public hous¬ 
ing, before turning to the search for a 
monumental modernist architecture 
that consumed the latter half of his 
career. 

Kahn died of a heart attack in March 
1974, just over a year after he received 


the Roosevelt commission, but by then 
a detailed design for a 2.8-acre memor¬ 
ial had been worked out. “I had this 
thought,” Kahn said while he was 
working on the project, “that a memor¬ 
ial should be a room and a garden.” 
What he proposed for the tapering site 
is a long, gently inclined, landscaped V 
whose base would be reached by a cere¬ 
monial flight of steps made of the light- 
gray granite employed elsewhere at the 
memorial. The arms of the V would 
consist of twin rows of pollarded linden 
trees arranged along gravel paths, with a 
lawn in the middle. Girded by sloping 
walls of dressed stone, this V would be 
set within and raised above another V, 
this one consisting of level cobblestone 
walkways, close to the water, that would 
merge with the upper V at a forecourt, 
also paved with cobblestones. The fore¬ 
court would include a granite alcove 
adorned with a bust of Roosevelt. 

The alcove would be situated imme¬ 
diately in front of the relatively small, 
square room terminating the garden 
promenade-forecourt axis. The rear 
wall of the alcove might receive inscrip¬ 
tions and serve as a backdrop to a statue 
of Roosevelt. From the room there 
would be an open view down the East 
River to the harbor, with the United 
Nations’ riverfront headquarters just 
down the river on the right. At high 
tide, the room would seem to float on 
the water. 

Apparently, the primitivist vision 
inspiring the design of the room’s flank¬ 
ing granite walls is that they are just 
beginning to part so that columns 
might “become,” to paraphrase one of 
Kahn’s idiosyncratic aphorisms. Hence 
the walls’ monolithic blocks, spaced one 
inch apart. The arrangement is typical 
of his romantic quest to reconcile mod- 
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Kahn ’s model for the Roosevelt Memorial in New York. 


ernism with architecture’s primitive 
origins. The V-shaped promenade, 
however, is a modern exercise in forced 
perspective, intended to intensify the 
focus on the sculpture alcove, whose 
walls, like those of the room, would rise 
to a height of twelve feet. 

Kahn’s design has a classical simplic¬ 
ity and legibility, if not a classical grace. 
And it has, of course, the familiar mod¬ 
ern quest for the “sacred,” for an atmos¬ 
phere of reverence, of silence, of engage¬ 
ment with one’s inner self. Kahn 
sought to inspire this emotional 
response by recreating, on modern 
terms, the sacred grove and the temple 
interior, if not the temple, of remote 
antiquity. In the room, he said, he saw 
not only “the beginning of architec¬ 
ture” but “an extension of self.” 

T here’s silliness in some of this— 
but not in all of it. Contrast it with 
the plan Halprin realized in Washing¬ 
ton. Like many of our current crop of 
memorial designers, Halprin is a land¬ 
scape designer rather than an architect 
or a sculptor. He began his design with 
the misleading concept of a memorial 
not as a discrete, vertically integrated 
composition but as an “archetypal pro¬ 
gression,” which means that he strewed 
his Cyclopean walls of quarry-face car- 
nelian granite over seven and a half 
acres in West Potomac Park, in a brav¬ 
ura exercise in memorial sprawl. 


These walls enclose four “rooms,” 
each corresponding to one of Roo¬ 
sevelt’s terms in office and each decked 
out with waterfalls, pools, carved 
inscriptions, and bad representational 
sculpture in bronze. (The forecourt 
with a statue of Roosevelt in a wheel¬ 
chair is a later addition.) Visitors wind 
their way through the labyrinth: large, 
stark spaces, paved in the same brown¬ 
ish-pinkish granite, which are mostly 
closed off from the Tidal Basin by the 
profusion of cherry trees. The axis of 
the final room, where Roosevelt’s “Four 
Freedoms” are carved into a sort of 
primitive bulwark that suggests the 
remnant of a primeval tower, pivots to 
open a generous view of the basin and 
the Jefferson Memorial. But the in¬ 
tended sense of release and exhilaration 
doesn’t kick in—mainly because Hal¬ 
prin has orchestrated the scale of his 
design so ineptly. The aura of the sacred 
precinct his walls were supposed to 
evoke is completely dispelled. 

Indeed, Halprin’s memorial is in¬ 
fected with a rank sentimentality alien 
to Kahn’s work. The Piranesian 
grandeur Kahn saw in the time-ravaged 
hulks of ancient baths, forums, and 
markets inspired some of his most 
impressive work, such as his business 
school in Ahmedabad, India: a red¬ 
brick complex (completed in 1974), 
where cavernous buildings resemble 
Roman warehouses. But the ruinous 


imagery Halprin imparted to his design 
is a gimmick Kahn was far above. 
Indeed, Kahn specified rough stone for 
his Roosevelt monument in a classical 
manner. In covering the slopes of the 
lower V with such stone—rather than 
the dressed stone girding the upper V— 
he had in mind the former’s proximity 
to the untamed river, aiming at a con¬ 
trast with the garden promenade’s more 
formal setting. 

T he Cooper Union exhibition is an 
uncritical production that seeks to 
galvanize public support for the realiza¬ 
tion of Kahn’s memorial. And while it’s 
true that his design looks marvelous 
compared with Halprin’s, it still has 
some problems. The most obvious is 
that the monument is designed to the 
scale of Roosevelt Island, not to the 
scale of the city. In New York, the water 
is part of the city landscape. A couple of 
rows of linden trees on a sloping terrace 
and twelve-foot walls do not pack much 
punch when viewed from a great dis¬ 
tance. What’s more, this is an essenti¬ 
ally horizontal design. What New York 
City needs is a towering colossus, a 
stunning landmark-monument to Roo¬ 
sevelt, and the south end of Roosevelt 
Island would make a superb venue. A 
classical solution, which Kahn would 
have rejected out of hand, would be to 
place a statue of Roosevelt on a lofty 
column. 
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Halprin’s Roosevelt Memorial in Washington, D.C. 


Kahn’s insistence on abstract geome¬ 
tries similarly weakens the design. For 
inspiration from ancient architecture, 
Kahn always preferred the primitive 
Greek temples of Paestum to the refined 
proportions and decoration of the later 
Parthenon—which is not necessarily a 
debilitating choice for an architect. But 
at Paestum one experiences a bodily 
empathy with the stocky columns—the 
manifestation of an anthropomorphism 
alien to the incipient columns of Kahn’s 
memorial room. 

Similarly, when Kahn saw Roman 
ruins, all he saw were walls, not the sur¬ 
face enrichment that was integral to 
their conception. The use of ornament, 
he imagined, would somehow negate 
the modern transformation of architec¬ 
ture. Kahn was determined to discover 
a new home for architecture, founded 
on normative and essentially imperson¬ 
al principles of design. All by his lone¬ 
some. 

I t was a hopelessly paradoxical quest, 
of course, and failure was fore¬ 
ordained. Kahn has had few followers, 
and his impact on modernist practice 
has been limited. Still, he got far more 
mileage out of his rudimentary archi¬ 
tectural vocabulary than other mod¬ 
ernists working in similarly reductive 
idioms. His Kimbell Art Museum in 
Fort Worth (1972) is a skillful reitera¬ 
tion of the barrel vault. Intimate in 
scale, its galleries are enclosed by walls 
of travertine and crowned with gray 
concrete vaults slit down the middle by 
skylights. Gracefully configured metal 
armatures with fine mesh screens 
obscure the skylight openings. Light is 
softly diffused along the surfaces of the 
concrete vaults, making them look like 
they’re floating. (A classical architect 
would have hired a painter to achieve 
this illusionistic suspension of grav¬ 
ity—an alternative Kahn would of 
course never have entertained.) The 
upshot is that Kimbell’s vaulted spaces 
are physically welcoming to a degree 
rarely encountered in modernist 
architecture. 

Absent from Kahn’s oeuvre are the 
pyrotechnics that, now more than ever, 
ravage modernist architecture thanks to 
the likes of Frank Gehry, Rem Kool¬ 


haas, and Thom Mayne. Even an archi¬ 
tect like I.M. Pei, considered a sober 
exponent of rationalist geometries, falls 
far short of Kahn’s standard in this 
regard. Pei’s endless reiterations of the 
triangle in his East Building of Wash¬ 
ington’s National Gallery, speciously 
justified by the building’s irregular site, 
are so much tedious gimmickry. The 
East Building doesn’t hold a candle to 
the Kimbell. 

But the sculptural histrionics also 
represent a reaction against the rigidity 
of the formal order pursued by Kahn 
and other mid-century modernists. 
Kahn’s architecture might well have 
escaped this rigidity had it been 
grounded in the human figure as the 
source of geometric order. Lacking this 
foundation, his buildings are often 
agglomerations rather than composi¬ 
tions. Moreover, Kahn’s architecture 
works best in settings where it can be 
uncompromisingly self-referential, as 
with his most monumental work, the 
spectacular government complex in 
Bangladesh completed nearly a decade 
after his death. (Memorable images of 
this complex appear in the 2003 film 
documentary My Architect by his son, 
Nathaniel.) 

By contrast, Kahn’s street frontages 
in New Haven, for his Yale Center for 
British Art (1974) and his earlier addi¬ 
tion to the Yale Art Gallery (1953), are 
blank and lifeless to the point of self¬ 


parody. The timeless logic of an embell¬ 
ished facade was beyond him. 

The architectural geometries of 
Kahn’s Roosevelt monument are also 
rather rigid. The design is all straight 
lines; there are no curves. One wonders 
whether the large, quite possibly rather 
stark cobblestone forecourt, where the 
walkways and the garden promenade 
converge, would really form a graceful 
transition to the “room.” And the nar¬ 
row enclosure Kahn placed at the 
southern end of the room is awkward. 
Sunk three feet below the main space, 
this trough, which would probably 
make a fine receptacle for wind-blown 
trash, is bordered on the other side by a 
parapet wall three feet high. It is a ham¬ 
handed way of securing an open vista 
down the river. 

K ahn’s project is not dead. The 
Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt 
Institute, which is raising funds for the 
memorial, intends to take the fullest 
possible advantage of any publicity the 
Cooper Union exhibition generates. 
One wonders if they are right to do so. 
It’s not easy to think of a finer mod¬ 
ernist design than this. But at the end of 
the day, Kahn’s design lacks grandeur. 
Franklin Roosevelt’s memory deserves 
better than the rock-pile playground in 
Washington’s West Potomac Park. But 
it also deserves better than even Louis I. 
Kahn could manage. ♦ 
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“There's monster bookmobile racing on C-SPAN.” 


Books in Brief 

The Poetry Home Repair 
Manual by Ted Kooser 
(University of Nebraska 
Press, 192 pp., $19.95). 
When Nebraska’s Ted 
Kooser was named poet laureate for 
the Library of Congress last fall, cer¬ 
tain quarters of the literary establish¬ 
ment responded with a resounding. 
Huh? Poets on both coasts scratched 
their heads, admitting they had never 
heard of Kooser. 

It is to be hoped they now have. 
With Kooser, the middle of the coun¬ 
try and Nebraska have triumphed over 
the self-concerned coasts. Many of his 
poems involve closely observed Mid¬ 
western scenes, their artistry a way of 
surviving and even enjoying the world. 

Though Kooser eschews the ego¬ 
tism of many contemporary poets, he 
is as distinctive a voice as any now at 
work, a master of metaphor and the 
short poem. I wonder if the impersonal 
office job has ever been better evoked 
than in his poem, “They Had Torn Off 
My Face at the Office”: 

They had tom off my face at the office. 

The night that I finally noticed 

that it was not growing back, I decided 


to slit my wrists. Nothing ran out; 

I was empty. Both of my hands fell off 
shortly thereafter. Now at my job 
they allow me to type with the stumps. 

It pleases them to have helped me, 
and I gain in speed and confidence. 

Now, with The Poetry Home Repair 
Manual , he has written a textbook for 
readers of poetry and would-be poets. 
Or, rather, he’s written a treatise of aes¬ 
thetics under the guise of a textbook. 

Its folksy title and appearance will 
no doubt baffle some of our arbiters of 
taste. But Kooser’s book is quietly 
witty and iconoclastic, with valuable 
advice. Throwing fashion to the winds, 
Kooser openly admits to caring as 
much about readers as writers: “If 
you’ve gotten the impression from 
teachers or from reading contemporary 
poetry that poets don’t need to write 
with a sense of somebody out there 
who might read what they’ve written, 
this book is not for you.” 

Critics will counter that populist 
lucidity is also a favorite of totalitari- 
ans, which is why oppressed writers 
often resort to surrealism or more pri¬ 
vate forms of writing to hide their 
meanings. But Kooser is out to rescue 
populism from its blunter forms, and 
his book is not without sophistication. 



One of its greatest pleasures is the 
range of uncanonical poets he uses as 
judicious examples, mixed in with bet¬ 
ter known figures. His chapter titles 
alone indicate much of his approach: 
“A Poet’s Job Description,” “Writing 
for Others,” “First Impressions,” 
“Don’t Worry About the Rules.” 

Actually, it’s in that “Don’t Worry 
About the Rules” chapter that I felt my 
hackles rise a little. Kooser slights the 
subject of meter as if afraid of sound¬ 
ing like the smart kid in class, and he 
admits poets who want a grounding 
in that subject will have to look 
elsewhere. 

Chapters on “Working With De¬ 
tail,” “Controlling Effects,” and “Fine 
Tuning Metaphors and Similes” show 
Kooser at his best. He presents a whole 
stance toward writing in the context of 
living one’s life. The Poetry Home 
Repair Manual is brief, lucid, and often 
remarkably wise. 

—David Mason 

S Scalia Dissents: Writings of 
the Supreme Court’s Wittiest, 
Most Outspoken Justice by 
Kevin A. Ring (Regnery, 256 
pp., $27.95). According to 
former Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. 
Black, “Our Constitution was not writ¬ 
ten in the sands to be washed away by 
each wave of new judges blown in by 
each successive political wind.” 

One justice who has always under¬ 
stood this is Antonin Scalia, as nearly 
everyone knows. But what isn’t as well 
known is that Scalia is also funny —and 
prone to stating his views in the 
sharpest, cleverest way. Some of his 
witty writing can now be read in Kevin 
Ring’s new Scalia Dissents , which con¬ 
tains over a dozen of the justice’s 
opinions. 

As Ring explains, for Scalia, when it 
comes to interpreting the Constitution, 
“judges should focus on the text” and 
“courts must make certain that there is 
specific textual support for each asser¬ 
tion.” Scalia, who joined the Court in 
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1986, has fought tirelessly to insist that 
justices cannot impose their own 
meaning on the Constitution or infer 
the intended meaning of the Founding 
Fathers. Instead, he “searches for ‘orig¬ 
inal meaning,’ which he defines as the 
original understanding of the text at 
the time it was drafted and ratified.” 
His originalism is in stark contrast to 
that of justices who embrace a philoso¬ 
phy of “original intent,” which enables 
judicial activists to reinvent the 
Founders’ purposes. 

Ring’s pithy epilogue condemns the 
judicial activism prevalent in the 
Supreme Court. According to Ring, 
true democracy will only be achieved 
when justices no longer impose their 
values on the Constitution and stop 
catering to special-interest groups. In 
response to the speculation over Chief 
Justice William Rehnquist’s failing 
health and expected retirement, Ring 
recently wrote in the Washington Times 
that Scalia would be “the obvious 
choice” to succeed him. If this were the 
case, under Scalia, “the core freedoms 
[that] had been weakened by recent 
Court decisions would be restored to 
their original meaning and protected 
against the shifting winds of public 
opinion.” 

—Loredana Vuoto 

The Politics of American 
Religious Identity: The Seat¬ 
ing of Senator Reed Smoot, 
Mormon Apostle edited by 
Kathleen Flake (University 
of North Carolina Press, 238 pp., 
$18.95). The Mormon Church—or, 
rather, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints—is the largest reli¬ 
gious denomination founded on 
American soil. Following its inception 
in the early nineteenth century, it was 
subjected to such extreme localized 
persecution that it eventually migrat¬ 
ed in stages west, arriving in present 
Utah in 1847 and founding Salt Lake 
City under the guidance of its second 
prophet, Brigham Young. 


The early persecutions of the Mor¬ 
mons were in part a reaction to doc¬ 
trines and rituals viewed as peculiar 
by the dominant Protestant denomi¬ 
nations of the time: Polygamy, for 
instance, and “Blood Atonement,” 
where apostates were ritually executed 
by beheading. The Church also had 
some historical black marks, most 
notably the 1857 Mountain Meadows 
Massacre, where a besieged and para¬ 
noid Brigham Young ordered an 
attack on a “gentile” wagon train that 
resulted in over a hundred deaths. 

All this imprinted on the American 
mind the view that Utah was a bizarre 
and homicidal theocracy. But in the 
end, Americans mostly identified 
Mormons with polygamy, a practice 
the church officially banned as a con¬ 
dition for Utah’s gaining of statehood 
in 1896. 

In 1902, Reed Smoot, a forty-one- 
year-old “apostle”—meaning not just 
a believer, but an official in the church 
hierarchy—was elected to one of 
Utah’s seats in the U.S. Senate, and a 
nationwide controversy erupted. Edi¬ 
torial pages attacked him personally 
and Mormons in general. Open season 
was declared in the vicious newspaper 
political cartooning prevalent at the 
time—one cartoonist portrayed Smoot 
as a puppet being manipulated by a 
sinister-looking man labeled “Mor¬ 
mon Hierarchy.” 

The question was whether Smoot’s 
loyalties would lie with church or 
state. A nationwide petition against his 
seating garnered three million signa¬ 
tures. A four-year Senate investigation 
over the question of whether Smoot 
could take his seat eventually produced 
3,500 pages of testimony, putting 
before the public all aspects of Mor- 
monism, including its secret rituals. 

All this is chronicled in The Politics 
of American Religious Identity by Kath¬ 
leen Flake, a religious scholar at Van¬ 
derbilt University. President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt’s role in the affair is 
interesting, and Flake covers it in 



detail. Roosevelt was initially “against 
the election of any [Mormon] apostle 
to the United States Senatorship.” But 
the long Senate proceeding irritated 
him, and he urged that the matter be 
brought to a conclusion. He later 
came to like Smoot and his wife 
Alpha, and—for the benefit of the 
press—made a point of socializing 
with them at a 1907 Washington 
reception. 

Smoot’s greatest defender was 
Joseph F. Smith, a nephew of the leg¬ 
endary founder of the church. Smith’s 
Senate testimony was instrumental in 
aiding Smoot’s case. The Mormon 
elder eloquently explained the 
church’s repudiation of polygamy and 
other controversial doctrines, ending 
by quoting from the church canon: 
“Let no man break the laws of the 
land, for he that keepeth the laws of 
God hath no need to break the laws of 
the land.” Smith’s testimony was 
learned in its way and well received by 
the Senate. 

A lively floor debate ensued on 
February 6, 1907, with the public and 
the press packing the Senate’s gal¬ 
leries. In the end, it was a case of 
whether the Mormons met the consti¬ 
tutional criteria “on the same denomi¬ 
national terms as other American reli¬ 
gions: obedience, loyalty and toler¬ 
ance defined in political, not religious 
terms.” Thus began the Mormon 
church’s slow integration into the 
American religious mainstream. Reed 
Smoot was seated and began an 
illustrious career. For good or ill, he is 
the “Smoot” of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930, legislation that may 
have actually worsened the Great 
Depression. 

Kathleen Flake’s The Politics of 
American Religious Identity is a good 
start for readers interested in the 
structure of modern American 
church-state relations, especially in 
light of our current national Babel of 
sectarian voices large and small. 

—Bill Croke 
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A Chinese edition of Better Homes and Gardens is scheduled 
to debut in China in late summer 2005. —News item 
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